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SI. 


ARMED FORCES 


Ground Forces 


The user can supplement the information in this Section by referring to Section 80, 
Introduction, for discussions of the position of the army in the defense structure, total 


armed forces personnel strength, and subjects common to the three services. 


Informa- 


tion on the naval and air force counterparts of army logistics, training system, and 
other related subjects is included in Section 82, Naval Forces, and Section 83, Air Forces. 


A. General 


The ground forces of Communist China, totaling 
over 2,500,000, are exceeded in size only by those of 
the U.S.S.R., and have more than double the per- 
sonnel strength of the U.S. Army. The ground 
establishment contains about 95% of the total 
manpower of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) ,* 
the navy and air force comprising about 2% and 
3%, respectively. 

In firepower, mobility, and flexibility, the ground 
forces are comparable to a second-rate World War 
II-type organization. Huwever, they have all the 
combat, support, and service elements required for 
eventual development into a first-rate force by 
World War II standards, and current indications 
are that this is the immediate Chinese Communist 
goal. 

The present force has been developed in the 
relatively brief period of three decades. Essentially 
a guerrilla force during the first 20 years, it sur- 
vived and expanded during repeated attacks by 
the Nationalists and during the war with Japan; 
it emerged from World War II as a 1,000,000-man 
force in control of large areas of North China. It 
rapidly filled the vacuum left by Japan’s surrender 
and, utilizing Japanese weapons, equipment, and 
the Japanese ‘puppet troops,” was reequipped and 
reorganized into the semblance of an infantry force 
of four field armies which, in 1949 and 1950, forced 
the Nationalists from the mainland. 


By 1950 the organization had been further stand- 
ardized, but wide deficiencies still existed in weap- 
ons and equipment. When committed in Korea, 
it had been only partially reorganized, and weak- 
nesses in training, organization, and equipment, 
and the lack of logistical stamina had become 
clearly evident by the time the Korean Armistice 
was signed in 1953. 


Efforts to create a balanced World War II-type 
organization from the battle-tested units and their 
Soviet equipment had started even before the 
Korean Armistice and were accelerated during the 


* The term applies to the Chinese Communist armed 
forces including air and naval as well as ground 
components. 
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ensuing years. A new high command and staff 
structure was created, tactical units were mod- 
ernized, and formal conscription was instituted 
with provisions for a reserve organization. 


The present ground force has an estimated total 
of 114 infantry divisions which constitutes the main 
combat element. Backing this infantry force are 
separate armor, field artillery, antiaircraft artil- 
lery, antitank, rocket launcher, and service and 
supply units. The infantry divisions, however, 
still lack the mobility and firepower of their West- 
ern counterparts; the division table of equipment 
(TE) provides for only about a fourth as many 
tanks, half the artillery (including heavy mortars), 
and a sixth of the motor transport of the 1955 U.S. 
Army division. Furthermore, not all units have 
received the full authorization of new equipment— 
major weapons and items of heavy equipment 
being provided by the U.S.S.R. 


Senior ground force leadership has demonstrated 
a sound grasp of battlefield tactics but, through 
lack of experience with modern forces, is weak in 
staff planning and logistics. At lower levels a 
large proportion of officers are probably combat 
veterans who have been subjected to intensive 
training during and since the Korean War. En- 
listed personnel are three-year conscripts who, after 
a year’s training, probably make competent soldiers 
and noncommissioned officers. 


The major elements of strength of the Chinese 
Communist ground forces are the size of the exist- 
ing forces and the tremendous Chinese manpower 
reserve. The officers are experienced and dedicated, 
and the soldiers, largely of peasant origin, are 
amenable to discipline, inured to the hardships of 
cold, heat, hunger, and fatigue, and capable of 
fighting effectively with a minimum of logistical 
support. Overall morale is good, and ground force 
personnel are loyal to the Communist regime. 


The most critical weakness of the ground forces 
is in logistics. The Chinese Communist forces are 
almost completely dependent on the Soviet Union, 
over long lines of ground communication, for 
nearly all POL and heavy and complex military 
equipment. Denied this source of supply, the 
ground forces would rapidly revert to the quasi- 
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guerrilla status of World War II days. The dearth 
of organic transport in tactical units and almost 
complete dependence upon the already over- 
strained Chinese rail system for strategic move- 
ment deprives the forces of mobility and logistical 
stamina at both tactical and strategic levels. 

Despite extensive acquisitions of weapons from 
the U.S.S.R., unit firepower remains much lower 
than that of other major armies. Based on the 
umpire scoring system in U.S. Army training 
manuals, Chinese Communist infantry division 
firepower approaches that of the 1955 U.S. Army 
division at ranges under 100 yards, but drops to 
less than 50% between 100 and 500 yards, and to 
about 30% or less beyond 1,500 yards. 


An additional weakness is the low educational 
level of the average Chinese, especially in technical 
fields, which forces the Communists to subject the 
soldiers to long and painstaking training programs 
to prepare them to operate and maintain the com- 
plex equipment of modern warfare. Notwithstand- 
ing the time devoted to training, skilled personnel 
and qualified technicians are few in number, and 
equipment life is short because of poor mainte- 
nance. 


The strategic missions of the PLA are the defense 
of China, maintenance of internal security, and 
implementation of Chinese Communist interna- 
tional policies. Large numbers of ground troops 
are required to offset the deficiencies in firepower 
and mobility. For the defense of China, the 
ground forces, as presently constituted, are con- 
sidered adequate except in the case of an attack 
by the Soviet Union or the United States. Even in 
the event of military operations by either power, 
the final defeat of Chinese forces and establishment 
of control over China probably would require ex- 
pensive and protracted operations. The present 
force is well suited for the maintenance of internal 
security. Equipment is adequate for the suppres- 
sion of revolt, and the large number of men under 
arms permits the stationing of units in numerous 
and widely scattered areas of China as a constant 
reminder to the Chinese populace of the armed 
might upon which the Communist regime is based. 


The ground force role in the implementation of 
Chinese Communist international policy is to serve 
as a threat which will influence other nations to 
accede to Communist power and, if necessary, to 
accomplish the regime’s ends by use of military 
force. As a direct military threat and an instru- 
ment of force, the Chinese Communist ground 
forces are, due to their lack of mobility and logistic 
shortcomings, effective only with regard to main- 
land Asian nations adjacent or nearly adjacent 
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to China. They serve as an indirect threat, how- 
ever, to every nation since the scale of military 
action necessary to defeat Chinese Communist ag- 
gression might be a war of major proportions. 


B. Administrative organization 
1. Ground forces high command 


a. STRUCTURE —- Chinese Communist concepts 
of command and staff organization are a direct re- 
flection of the almost exclusively ground force 
character of the Chinese Communist military es- 
tablishment throughout most of its history. The 
senior military leaders who established and still 
control the present-day command and administra- 
tive structure are essentially ground Officers by 
both background and training; the military organi- 
zation they have created is structurally a ground 
force supported by relatively small air and naval 
components. The Minister of National Defense 
directly commands all Chinese Communist armed 
forces through the General Staff, an integral part 
of the Ministry of National Defense (Kuo Fang Pu). 
The General Staff controls the air and naval forces 
through an air headquarters and a navy head- 
quarters. There is no intermediate ground force 
headquarters and, directly reflecting the ground 
force origin of the PLA, the General Staff serves 
as the highest headquarters for the ground forces. 
The General Staff consists of General Staff, Gen- 
eral Political, General Training, General Cadres, 
General Rear Service, and General Finance Depart- 
ments, and the Inspectorate of the Armed Forces. 

Immediately subordinate to the General Staff 
are the air and naval headquarters, a public secu- 
rity forces headquarters, an air defense command, 
and six identified directorates for ground arms 
and services—armor, artillery, engineer, railway 
engineer, signal, and technical services; others may 
exist. The organization of the Chinese Communist 
armed forces is shown in Ficure 81-1. 


b. FUNCTIONS 


(1) Ministry of Defense and General Staff — 
Although, constitutionally, the Chairman of the 
People’s Republic of China is commander in chief 
of the armed forces, direct command is vested in 
the Minister of National Defense. The Minister is 
assisted in the exercise of this command by the 
General Staff. Within the General Staff the vari- 
ous departments formulate, in their various areas 
of responsibility, the planning necessary to imple- 
ment the minister’s decisions and orders. The 
Political Department, in addition, supervises the 
implementation of plans throughout the armed 
forces by means of a chain of command distinct 
from that of general operational and administra- 
tive control. 
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FIGURE 81-1. CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMED FORCES 


(2) General staff departments and agen- 
cies —- Operational and administrative control is 
exercised by the Minister through the General 
Staff Department (Tsung Ts’an Mou Pu) of the 
General Staff. This department is responsible for 
the planning required to implement strategic 
orders and directives and for advising the minister 
regarding their executions. It is concerned with 
operations, military intelligence, tactical organiza- 
tion, mobilization, and communications. 


Perhaps the most powerful department in the 
General Staff is the General Political Department 
(Tsung Cheng Chih Pu). This is the senior mili- 
tary agency through which the Communist Party 
exercises control and surveillance over all personnel 
of the armed forces on an almost individual basis. 
It stands at the top of a separate chain of command 
consisting of political officers and Party commit- 
tees at all echelons of the armed forces. Political 
officers at each echelon are coequal in rank with 
the military commanders. According to the Chi- 
nese Communist Party Constitution the General 
Political Department administers Party ideological 
and organizational work in the armed forces under 
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the leadership of the Party Central Committee 
rather than under an agency within the military 
establishment. In performance of its functions 
the department is concerned with Party organiza- 
tion, propaganda, education, cultural activities, in- 
ternal security, military justice, military govern- 
ment, and organization of the civil populace in 
time of emergency. 

The General Rear Service (Tsung Hou Fang Chin 
Wu Pu), General Cadres (Tsung Kan Pu Kuan Li 
Pu), General Training (Hstn Lien Tsung Chien 
Pu), and General Finance (Tsung Ts’ai Wu Pu) 
Departments perform functions generally typical 
of similar agencies in other military establish- 
ments and are respectively responsible for logistics, 
personnel, training, and financial matters. 


The Inspectorate of the Armed Forces (Chiin Shih 
Chien Ch’a Pu), is responsible for monitoring the 
combat readiness of the military establishment. 
In this role it inquires into all phases of military 
activity, except probably those of the General Polit- 
ical Department, and serves as a supervisory and 
troubleshooting agency for either the Chief of Staff 
or, more probably, the Minister of National Defense. 
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(3) Permanent headquarters at the national 
level — The functions of the four headquarters 
subordinate to the General Staff at national level 
vary. Two of these headquarters, those of the air 
force and the navy, are concerned solely with air 
and naval matters. The Air Defense Command is 
believed to be a joint tactical and administrative 
headquarters in operational control of the ground, 
naval, and air elements which constitute the na- 
tion-wide air defense organization of Communist 
China. The ground forces would include antiair- 
craft artillery, searchlight, and service and support 
units as required—all assigned to the Air Defense 
Command. The Public Security Forces Head- 
quarters is believed to perform certain administra- 
tive functions for the Public Security units but 
may also operationally direct the Public Security 
Forces in time of internal disorder. At present, the 
commander of this headquarters is concurrently 
Minister of Public Security in which capacity he 
also controls the civil internal security organiza- 
tion. 


(4) Directorates at the national level — The 
six identified directorates for the various ground 
arms and services are believed to have training, 
administrative, and technical chains of command 
to their respective arms and services, but they 
probably exercise no operational control. It is 
believed that separate directorates do not exist 
for either the infantry or cavalry. It appears that, 
within the ground force, the lack of an infantry 
directorate is somewhat analogous to the absence 
of a ground force headquarters within the armed 
forces and stems from the predominantly infantry 
composition of the ground force throughout most 
of its history. Counterparts of the General Staff 
Departments at all echelons of command probably 
perform for the infantry the functions performed 
by the directorates for other arms. 


(5) Commands below the national level — 
From the Minister of National Defense and his 
General Staff, the chain of command extends to 
the field commands. The ground commands con- 
sist primarily of permanently establisned military 
regions, the theaters of war, and such lower level 
tactical commands as may be organized for spe- 
cific military missions. 


2. Territorial organization 


a. MILITARY REGIONS — Communist China is 
divided into 12 military regions (Chitin Ch’t); 9 
of these are named after the cities in which their 
headquarters are located and 3 coincide with the 
major autonomous regions of China—Inner Mon- 
golia, Tibet, and Sinkiang. The military regions 
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and their headquarters are shown in FIGure 
81-2. 

The commander of a military region is subor- 
dinate to the Minister of Defense through the Chief 
of General Staff. He is responsible within his re- 
gion for the operational control, training, and 
administrative and logistic support of forces sub- 
ordinate to him; for operation of logistical installa- 
tions; for administrative and logistical support of 
forces which are subordinate to special commands 
but are located within his region; for supervision, 
training, and support of militia units and reserves; 
and for certain phases of conscription, mobilization, 
and veterans affairs. He also may command air 
naval units. He retains direct command of regu- 
lar military forces subordinate to the region. The 
organization of a military region command is 
shown in Figure 81-3. 


b. MILITARY DISTRICTS —A military region in- 
cluding two or more provinces is divided into mili- 
tary districts (Chiin Ch’i*), the boundaries of 
which coincide with the provincial boundaries. The 
military region commander is believed to delegate 
responsibility for local administrative and logisti- 
cal operations and for mobilization, conscriptions, 
reserve, militia, and veterans matters to the mili- 
tary district commanders. 


Cc. MILITARY SUBDISTRICTS — Military districts 
are Subdivided into military subdistricts (Chin 
Fen Ch’tu), the boundaries of which generally coin- 
cide with local county (sien) boundaries. Respon- 
sibility for mobilization, conscription, reserve, mili- 
tia, and veterans affairs probably is delegated to 
subdistrict commanders as may be certain logis- 
tical functions. 


d. MILITARY GARRISON COMMANDS — Military 
garrison commands have been identified in certain 
major municipalities in Communist China but 
their exact role is not Known. They may have the 
wartime mission of defending the cities in which 
they are stationed, and the peacetime mission of 
assuring the regime of control over large popula- 
tion centers. Such commands have been identified 
in the Peiping (Pei-p’ing)-Tientsin (T’ien-ching) 
area, the Port Arthur (Lu-shun)-Dairen (Ta-lien) 
area, and in the cities of Mukden (Shen-yang), 
Canton (Kuang-chou), Nanking (Nan-ching), 
Shanghai (Shang-hai), and Ch’eng-tu. It appears 
likely that these garrison commands are directly 
subordinate to the Ministry of National Defense. 


* Distinguishable from military region (Chiin Ch’ii) 
only by the geographic component used in the 
designation. 
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FIGURE 81-3. CHINESE COMMUNIST MILITARY REGION COMMAND 


3. Arms and services 


The Chinese Communist ground forces consist 
of four combat arms, eight technical services, and 
two administrative services. The combat arms are 
the infantry (pu ping), cavalry (ch’i ping), artil- 
lery (p’ao ping), and armor (chuang chia ping). 
The technical services are the engineers (kung 
ping), the railway engineers (Vieh lu ping), the 
Signal corps (?’ung hsin ping), the technical service 
corps (chi shu ch’in wu ping), the technical corps 
(chi shu ping), the quartermaster corps (chin hst 
ping), the medical corps (chitin i ping), and the 
veterinary corps (shou i ping). There are two ad- 
ministrative services: the judge advocate corps 
(chin fa ping) and the administrative corps (hsing 
cheng ping). 

Separate insignia have been identified on person- 
nel in motor transport, searchlight, antiaircraft 
artillery, and airborne units, and it appears that 
these also may be considered separate arms or 
services by the Chinese Communists. 


C. Tactical organization 
1. General 


In peacetime the army is the senior command 
organized for tactical control of troops in the field. 
Intermediate in the chain of command between the 
army and the Ministry of Defense with its General 
Staff are the military region headquarters. These 
headquarters are largely administrative and logis- 
tical, but they exercise operational control over 
armies, independent divisions, and smaller units 
in matters of training and disposition for defense. 
The military region serves as a sort of holding 
command with functions similar in many ways to 
those of zone of interior armies of the United 
States. In the event of active, large-scale opera- 
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tions within Chinese borders, the military region 
commands and their subordinate military district 
commands might be augmented and become thea- 
ter or field army commands and army group com- 
mands, respectively. 

During wartime, as many as three echelons of 
command may be employed to provide tactical con- 
trol of Chinese Communist combat forces. Terrain, 
the magnitude of impending operations, and num- 
ber of units to be controlled determine the number 
of echelons used. A theater of operations may be 
organized to provide unified direction of strategic- 
or campaign-scale operations and to supervise the 
logistical and administrative support required. 
The theater command structure is flexible. If 
major terrain barriers separate the theater ma- 
neuver forces, there may be two or more field 
armies immediately subordinate to theater head- 
quarters. The field army has capabilities and 
functions generally comparable to those of the 
theater and can command two or more army 
groups, each of which can control as many as 
six armies plus support and service units. If major 
terrain barriers are not a consideration, the field 
army echelon will probably be omitted and the 
command line will extend directly from theater 
headquarters to the army groups or field armies. 
Tactical commands below army group are armies, 
independent divisions, and other combat and serv- 
ice units. 


2. Higher headquarters 


a. THEATER OF OPERATIONS — The Chinese Com- 
munist theater of operations is believed to consist 
of a combination of the command echelons of the 
theater and theater army commands found in 
the U.S. concept of a theater of operations. The 
chain of command is direct from the theater com- 
mander to operational army groups (or field 
armies) and reserve armies (or army groups) and 
to theater naval, air, and air defense forces. The 
theater staff organization follows the basic staff 
structure common to all Chinese Communist units 
at regimental level and above, but it is an expanded 
form and includes sizeable special staff sections 
to control combat support units assigned to the 
theater. A command echelon similar to the U.S. 
Army theater logistical command is organized 
under control of the rear service department of this 
staff. Special troops that support theater activities 
may include security, transportation, railway engi- 
neer, reconnaissance, communications, sanitation 
control, and ordnance units. The theater of oper- 
ations organization is shown in FicurE 81-4. 


Territorially, the theater is divided into a combat 
zone comprising the area required for conduct of 
operations by army groups, and a rear administra- 
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FIGURE 81-4. CHINESE COMMUNIST THEATER OF OPERATIONS 


tive area behind the combat zone in which are 
located the major administrative installations and 
units and the forces required for rear area security. 


b. FIELD ARMIES — The field army consists of 
a headquarters, organic field army troops, a vari- 
able number of army groups, and various support 
and service troops. In general, it performs the 
tactical and administrative functions for its sub- 
ordinate units that theater headquarters performs 
for the theater as a whole. It can control up to 

750,000 troops. 


c, ARMY GROUPS — An army group is a flexible 
combat force capable of independent combat opera- 
tions. Normally, it consists of a headquarters, or- 
ganic troops, two or more armies, and reinforcing 
combat and service troops. The headquarters is 
organized to perform both tactical and administra- 
tive functions. The army group troops are not 
adequate to provide administration and combat 
support for subordinate commands and would re- 
quire augmentation for independent operations, 
but the tactical elements of the headquarters and 
organic army group troops are sufficient for con- 
trol of up to six armies and essential combat sup- 
port. Organic army group troops normally consist 
of a dismounted reconnaissance battalion; one each 
signal, engineer, truck, and security regiment; a 
field hospital; and, possibly, a replacement train- 
ing regiment. The reinforcing combat support 
units may include an armored division or several 
tank regiments, an artillery division, an antitank 
division or several regiments, antiaircraft regi- 
ments, cavairy elements, and engineer, signal and 
chemical warfare troops. The army group com- 
mander may also be provided with tactical air, 
troop carrier, and airborne units. If the situation 
requires administrative operations in support of 
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subordinate commands, the army group is given 
additional service elements with which to provide 
essential logistical support. 


3. Staff organization 


Chinese Communist field command and staff 
structure for headquarters of the regiment and all 
tactical echelons above regiment consists of the 
command group and a four-department staff. 


a. COMMAND GROUP— The command group 
consists of the commander and the political com- 
missar and their respective assistants. Within 
each echelon the commander and political com- 
missar are ofequalrank. They share responsibility 
for supervision of all administrative and combat 
operations, the control of training management, 
the maintenance of troop morale, military dis- 
cipline, law, and order, and for execution of direc- 
tives from higher authority. The commander’s 
authority is generally preeminent in military train- 
ing, certain military administrative matters, and 
the execution of combat operations. The political 
commissar exercises his authority over political 
affairs, certain aspects of personnel management, 
psychological warfare, and counterintelligence. 
Military staff elements are responsible to the mili- 
tary commander; the political staff reports directly 
to the political commissar. The commanders and 
political commissars are responsible to their respec- 
tive seniors at the next higher level of command. 


b. THE starr — At each echelon the staff as- 
sists the commander and political commissar by: 
1) providing information, 2) continually studying 
the tactical situation for anticipatory planning, 
3) making recommendations concerning plans, es- 
timates, and orders, 4) translating decisions into 
plans and orders and providing for their dissemina- 
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tion, and 5) supervising the execution of orders to 
insure adherence to the intentions and policies of 
the commander and political commissar. The 
staff consists of operations, political, personnel, 


ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 


HEADQUARTERS, 





and rear service departments. 


OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT—The operations department, 
headed by the chief of staff, is primarily concerned 
with the planning, supervision, and execution of 
combat operations. The chief of staff is also a 
commander inasmuch as he has operational control 
over reconnaissance, engineer, guard, and signal 
units serving the command. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT—The political department, 
headed by a director, implements the policies 
established by the political commissar and higher 
political authority. During combat operations, this 
department manages prisoners of war, performs 
civil affairs and military government functions, con- 
ducts agent training and supervises agent employ- 
ment behind enemy lines, administers military law, 
and conducts psychological warfare activities. 

PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT—The personnel department, 
headed by a director, determines personnel require- 
ments, supervises the execution of personnel man- 
agement policies, and operates various adminis- 
trative installations for the command. The func- 
tions and duties of the headquarters commandant 
are found in this department. 

REAR SERVICE DEPARTMENT—The rear service depart- 
ment, headed by a director, performs the following 
functions: 1) advises the commander on supply 
policies affecting subordinate commands, 2) con- 
ducts planning for future logistic requirements, and 
3) assists in establishing levels of supply, supply 
rates, priorities of issue, and allocation of service 
troops throughout the command. The director 
commands the service units assigned the headquar- 
ters and operates the logistical installations within 
the area of the command. At theater level he is 
commander of the theater logistical command. 


Below regimental level the staff consists of an 
operations section and a political section, and, in 
some instances, small service sections. 


4. Combat units 


a. ARMY — The army (FIGuRE 81-5) with an 
estimated table of organization and equipment 
(TOE)* strength of 56,384 personnel, is a major 
tactical unit of execution and maneuver. It also 
provides the administrative support for its organic 
and attached elements and is capable of independ- 
ent operations. On offense its mission is to close 
with the enemy and destroy or capture him by 
the fire and maneuver of combined arms teams. 
In defense its mission is to repel enemy attack 
before the battle position and to destroy or exact 
attrition from the enemy by the aggressive em- 
ployment of combined arms counterattack forces. 
Its primary peacetime mission is to train and sup- 
port its components to preserve their combat effec- 
tiveness. 


* All TOE figures are estimated. 
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FIGURE 81-5. CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY 














The army consists of a headquarters and staff, 
service elements, organic army troops, and three 
organic infantry divisions. The organic army 
troops include reconnaissance, guard, engineer, and 
signal battalions. 


b. INFANTRY DIVISION — The infantry division 
(FIGURE 81-6) of the army has a TOE personnel 
strength of 17,581 and consists of three infantry 
regiments; an artillery regiment; a tank-assault 
gun regiment; one each antitank, antiaircraft, and 
engineer battalion; a reconnaissance company; and 
various support and service units. Major division 
armament includes 36 field artillery pieces (includ- 
ing 12 assault guns), 32 medium tanks, 3 light 
tanks or armored cars, and 120 mortars (82-mm, 
107-mm, and 120-mm). 

Each infantry regiment of the infantry division 
has a TOE strength of 2,141 and consists of three 
infantry battalions, a heavy weapons battalion, and 
various support and service units. The infantry 
battalion has a strength of 840 and consists of three 
rifle companies, an 82-mm mortar company, and 
a heavy machinegun company. Each rifle com- 
pany has a TOE strength of 203 men and consists 
of three 50-man, 4-squad rifle platoons, a rocket 
launcher platoon, and a heavy machinegun pla- 
toon. 


The division artillery regiment has almost 1,500 
officers and men and is armed with 12 76-mm guns, 
12 120-mm mortars, and 12 122-mm howitzers. The 
tank-assault gun regiment has a TOE strength of 
726 men and is armed with 12 76-mm assault guns 
and 32 medium and 3 light tanks. The antitank 
battalion has 12 76-mm or 85-mm antitank guns, 
and the antiaircraft artillery battalion has 12 
o/-mm antiaircraft guns. 


Support units at all levels have considerably 
less firepower, mobility, and technical equipment 
than counterpart organizations in the U.S. Army. 
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FIGURE 81-6. CHINESE COMMUNIST INFANTRY DIVISION 


Although the majority of infantry divisions are 
organic to armies, a small number appear as in- 
dependent units. Their organization is believed to 
be identical to that of the infantry divisions of the 
armies. 


c. ARMORED DIVISION AND INDEPENDENT TANK 
REGIMENTS — The Chinese Communist armored 
division (FicuRE 81-7) has a TOE strength of 7,816 
men, 80 medium tanks, 10 heavy tanks, 6 light 
tanks or armored cars, and supporting artillery 
and infantry. It is capable of independent opera- 
tions and, because of its ability to employ surprise, 
mass, and maneuver, is suitable for use where deep 
penetration and exploitation are required. Control 
of the division is retained at the highest level possi- 
ble consistent with communications and other tac- 
tical factors. This is rarely below army group 
and is usually at field army or theater level. 


ARMORED 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT SIGNAL RECONNAISSANCE ENGINEER 
BATTALION COMPANY COMPANY COMPANY 
INFANTRY TANK ARTILLERY 
REGIMENT REGIMENT REGIMENT 
— 
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HEAVY TANK ASSAULT GUN FIELD ARTILLERY MEDIUM TANK 
COMPANY (SP] COMPANY BATTERY COMPANY li ; 


HEADQUARTERS, 
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ELEMENTS 


FIGURE 81-7. CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMORED DIVISION 
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The division consists of a headquarters and staff, 
two tank regiments, an infantry regiment, an artil- 
lery regiment, and support and service units. Hach 
tank regiment has a headquarters and staff, four 
medium tank companies, a heavy tank company, 
an assault gun company, and a field artillery bat- 
tery; authorized equipment includes 40 medium 
tanks, 5 heavy tanks, 3 light tanks or armored 
cars, 4 self-propelled guns, and 4 light field pieces. 
The infantry regiment of the armored division has 
a TOE personnel strength of 2,753, and consists of 
a headquarters, with staff and support elements, 
and two infantry battalions each with four rifie 
companies and light combat support units. The 
artillery regiment has a personnel strength of 1,080 
and consists of a headquarters and staff, service 
elements, and a 122-mm howitzer battalion, and a 
120-mm mortar battalion each armed with 12 
pieces and organized into three firing batteries. 


Independent tank regiments have the same or- 
ganization as the tank regiments of the armored 
division. Having no organic artillery or infantry 
support, the independent tank regiments generally 
are attached to armies or divisions for specific mis- 
sions or are used to form combined arms teams. 
Upon completion of assigned missions, control of 
these regiments reverts to the higher echelon from 
which attachment or assignment was made, usually 
army group or field army. 


d. ARTILLERY DIVISIONS AND INDEPENDENT ARTIL- 
LERY REGIMENTS — The artillery division (FIGURE 
81-8), with a TOE strength of 6,526 personnel 
and 108 artillery pieces, has the mission of support- 
ing ground combat units by neutralization or de- 
struction of targets affecting the mission of the 
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supported unit and extending the depth of the 
battlefield by counterbattery fire and fire on other 
targets in hostile rear areas. The artillery division 
is usually found at army group level but usually 
does not retain its tactical integrity below that 
level. The regiments of the divisions normally are 
attached to armies of the army group, and at lower 
levels there may be allocation by battalion. 

The division is composed of a headquarters, staff, 
support and service elements, and three artillery 
regiments of three battalions each. Each battalion 
is armed with 12 122-mm or 152-mm howitzers or 
gun howitzers. 

The organization of an independent artillery 
regiment is the same as that of the regiments of the 
artillery division. 


e. ROCKET LAUNCHER DIVISION— The rocket 
launcher divisions augment conventional artillery 
fires and are usually allocated to army group com- 
manders in the senior commander’s main effort. 
Army group commanders may further allocate 
regiments of the division to armies of their main 
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attack force where they may be further allocated 
by battalion to supporting artillery groups. 

The division, with a personnel strength of 3,892, 
is composed of a headquarters, staff, support and 
Service elements, and three rocket launcher regi- 
ments each equipped with 24 132-mm_ truck- 
mounted rocket launchers. 


f. ANTITANK DIVISION-——In the offense, anti- 
tank divisions are normally allocated through the 
chain of command to combat regiments operating 
in the direction of the principal enemy armor 
threat. In the defense, the army group com- 
mander retains control of the antitank division 
and forms army group antitank defenses about it. 
In both offense and defense, the basic combat unit 
is the antitank battery. 

The division consists of a headquarters, staff, 
support and service elements, and three antitank 
regiments each armed with 12 76-mm guns and 12 
57-mm antitank guns. Division strength is 3,942 
officers and men. 


o, ANTIAIRCRAFT DIVISION AND INDEPENDENT 
ANTIAIRCRAFT REGIMENT — Antiaircraft divisions 
may be assigned to tactical groupings in the field 
or to the national Air Defense Command for the 
protection of important civil and military installa- 
tions. Within a theater, the divisions may be as- 
signed to the theater air defense command for 
defense of critical installations in the theater rear 
administrative area or to major subordinate com- 
mands for protection of routes of supply, artillery 
and armor concentrations, reserves, and other im- 
portant targets. The division has a TOE strength 
of 5,595 personnel, 72 85-mm guns, and 36 37-mm 
guns. It is composed of a headquarters, staff, sup- 
port and service elements, and three regiments 


Figure 81-9. ESTIMATED PERSONNEL AND MAJOR WEAPONS 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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of two 85-mm gun battalions and one 37-mm gun 
battalion each. 

The independent antiaircraft artillery regiment 
has an organization similar to that of the regiment 
of the antiaircraft artillery division except that 
all three battalions are armed with 85-mm guns. 
Missions assigned these regiments are probably 
similar to those assigned the division although 
assignment to the national Air Defense Command 
may be more normal for the independent units. 


h. PARACHUTE DIVISION — The mission of the 
parachute division is to assist the advance of other 
ground forces. It accomplishes this by landing on 
the flanks or in the rear of the enemy main body 
to disrupt supply and communications, interdict 
enemy reserves, occupy the depths of hostile de- 
fense zone, or reinforce encircled friendly troops. 
Control is retained at the highest practicable level, 
usually field army or theater. 


Little information is available on the organiza- 
tion of the parachute division, but it is estimated 
that, at full strength, it would have a total of 
8,254 personnel. The division is believed to con- 
sist of a headquarters and staff, one each signal, 
ruard, reconnaissance, and engineer company, and 
three parachute regiments. Each regiment has a 
headquarters and staff, three parachute battalions 
of four companies each, and an antitank gun 
battery. 


i. CAVALRY DIVISION AND INDEPENDENT CAVALRY 
REGIMENTS — The cavalry divisions and independ- 
ent cavalry regiment have estimated strengths of 
6,000 and 1,800 personnel, respectively. They are 
lightly armed and are employed on reconnaissance 
and security missions. Both horses and camels are 
used for transport. Organization is probably tri- 
angular and probably varies considerably in detail. 


AND VEHICLES OF CHINESE COMMUNIST UNITS 
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]. PUBLIC SECURITY DIVISIONS AND REGIMENTS — 
The mission of public security units is to guard 
frontiers, the coastline, and critical state-owned 
installations, and to maintain internal security. 
Public security units have been employed in opera- 
tions against some of the small islands off the 
coast of China and are now used in their occupa- 
tion. In the event of a major conflict public secu- 
rity units would probably be employed in the con- 
trol of rear areas and critical government installa- 
tions; however, they could be used to augment 
other ground forces in combat operations. These 
units also engage in intelligence security inspec- 
tions and searches in both land and sea ports of 
entry. 


Public security divisions and regiments are or- 
ganized along the same lines as infantry divisions 
and regiments, but they have a minimum of artil- 
lery and, in general, are much more lightly 
equipped. Divisions and independent regiments 
are estimated to have personnel strengths of 8,231 
and 2,359, respectively. Independent public secu- 
rity regiments are believed to have the same TOE 
as the regiments of the public security division; 
however, very little information is available on 
details of organization and there may be consider- 
able variation in the composition of units. 


k. SEARCHLIGHT REGIMENT — Searchlight regi- 
ments are believed to have a personnel strength of 
about 1,700. These units are obsolete for antiair- 
craft defense but could be used for battlefield 
illumination. There is evidence that these units 
have participated in training for this mission. 


Estimated personnel strengths and major weap- 
ons and vehicles of Chinese Communist divisions 
and smaller combat units are shown in FIGURE 
81-9. 





ARMORED CAVALRY . PUBLIC PUBLIC SEARCH- ARMY MOTOR 
ARMORED | pucryent | CAVALRY | pegrarent|SURBORXE| security | SECURITY | ENGINEER | SIGNAL LIGHT HEAD- TRANS- 
DIVISION (IND) DIVISION (IND) DIVISION | Division | REGIMENT|REGIMENT| REGIMENT] 2 app (QUARTERS| PORT 
(IND) UNITS | REGIMENT 
1,084 181 na na na na na 247 na na 076 150 
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FiGuRE 81-9 
ARTILLERY ROCKET ANTIALR- ANTIAIR- 
INFANTRY | ARTILLERY | pooireyr | tauxcuer | *NTITANK CRAFT CRAFT 
DIVISION DIVISION (IND) DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION REGIMENT 
(OO (IND) 
Gun Howitzer, 152-mm............... Lae *54 *18 wee 
Rocket Launcher, 182-mm............. Lae 72 _ 
Rocket Launcher, 90-mm.............. 54 1 3 
Recoilless Rifle, 57-mm............... 27 
Recoilless Rifle, 75-mm............... 27 
Mortar, 60-mm...................00. Lae 
Mortar, 82-mm..................005. 81 
Mortar, 107-mm.................000, *KKOT 
Mortar, 120-mm.................000, 12 
Motoreycle......... 0.0.0 eee 8 a a 
Truck, 4x 4 Geep)..............0000. 61 19 5 a. 9 18 
Truck, 4 x 2 (cargo)...............08. 115 241 68 of 82 143 
Truck, 6 x 6 (cargo)..............00.. 407 241 69 38 83 143 
Truck, Radio Van.................... a Lae 
Ambulance. ......... 0.0000 cee eens 4 
Tank, JS-2 (heavy)............00050- Lae 
Tank, T34/85 (medium)...........0.... 32 
Tank, T-70 (light)................... T3 
Armored Car, BA 64.................. a 
Gun, Assault, 76-mm...............2. 12 


Gun, Self propelled SU~100............ 





Nore In addition to the weapons and vehicles listed, units may have the 160-mm mortar, the 85-mm gun, the 100-mm antitank 
gun, the 100-mm antiaircraft gun, and a high speed artillery tractor. 


* The number of these pieces by type is unknown. The 122-mm gun and the 152-mm howitzer may have replaced the 122-mm 


howitzer in some units. 
*k May be 57-mm gun. 
kk May be 120-mm. 
+ May be Armored Car, BA 64. 


5. Service units 


a. SIGNAL REGIMENTS — Signal regiments pro- 
vide communications at army group, field army, 
and theater levels. Each regiment, with a person- 
nel strength of 1,700, is believed to consist of a 
headquarters and staff, a guard company, and 
three signal battalions—one each for telephone 
communications, telegraphic and radio communi- 
cations, and motorcycle- or horse-mounted mes- 
senger service. 


b. ENGINEER REGIMENTS — Control of these 
repiments is probably retained at army group or 
higher level where they are employed on routes 
of communication and rear area construction. 
Each regiment has an estimated strength of about 
1,800 men and consists of a headquarters, staff, a 
guard company, signal and reconnaissance pla- 
toons, and three engineer battalions. Each bat- 
talion has a headquarters and staff, service and 
weapons platoons, and three engineer companies. 
Little is known of thelr organic equipment. 


c. MoToR TRANSPORT REGIMENTS — Motor trans- 
port regiments, normally employed at army group 
level or higher, are used to move supplies and 
reinforcements in rear areas where they operate 
under the control of the rear service department. 


PaGcE 81-12 


Regimental TOE strength is estimated at 1,700 
men and 400 cargo trucks. 


d. MrepicaL unitrs—-Little information is 
available concerning medical units not organic to 
armies, divisions, and regiments. However, they 
are believed to include field hospitals and veteri- 
nary units. 


Estimated personnel strengths and major weap- 
ons and vehicles of selected service units are shown 
in Figure 81-9. 


D. Order of battle 
1. Strength 


a. PERSONNEL — The total strength of the Chi- 
nese Communist ground force was approximately 
2,075,000 as of 1 April 1958 and included 295,000 
Officers and 2,280,000 enlisted men. Approxi- 
mately 90% of the enlisted men are conscripts of 
the classes of 1956, 1957, and 1958. Roughly 80% 
of the enlisted men come from the peasantry; 
their average age is estimated at 20 years. The 
average age of the officers is unknown but is con- 
siderably higher than that of the enlisted person- 
nel; many of the top ranking officers have served 
with the army since the early days of the revolu- 
tion. The bulk of the ground force strength is of 
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Han Chinese extraction, but increasing numbers of 
minority nationalities are. entering the service. 


The following tabulation shows present esti- 
mated personnel strength by component: 


Combat Troops 


Infantry .....................0.. 1,187,000 
Artillery 9..00000..0000.....0.... 398,000 
Public Security ................. 200,000 
Armored .....................0.. 84,000 
Airborne ..................,..,.. 21,000 
Cavalry ..............0.0.00020.. 16,000 
Service Troops 
Railway Engineers .............. 79,000 
Engineers ....................... 77,000 
Motor Transport ................ 31,000 


Others* ....................0 00... 482,000 


* Includes Defense Ministry, regional and 
district headquarters, technical services, 
schools, and hospitals. 


b. Untts — The following list shows the num- 
ber of combat units by type, as of 1 April 1958: 


36 armies 
114 infantry divisions 
3 armored divisions 
parachute divisions 
cavalry divisions 
field artillery divisions 
antiaircraft artillery divisions 
antitank divisions 


3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 rocket launcher divisions 
0 
7 
0 
3 


1 


20 public security divisions 
independent field artillery regiments 
independent antiaircraft artillery regiments 
independent cavalry regiments 

5 independent tank regiments 


13 independent public security regiments 


4 
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c. ARMAMENT — Units are equipped largely 
with Soviet materiel or weapons of Chinese Com- 
munist manufacture. Japanese, U.S., and Chinese 
Nationalist weapons still may be found in small 
numbers in regular ground force units, but are be- 
ing replaced by newer weapons of Communist de- 
sign and manufacture. The arming of PLA units 
is believed to be achieving a fairly high degree of 
standardization, but some variation still exists in 
the armament of individual units. The following 
tabulation shows the estimated inventory of Chi- 
nese Communist weapons and equipment, based 
upon 85% of the estimated TOE of identified units, 
and the principal country of manufacture: 


ARTILLERY: 

152-mm. Gun/Howitzer, (U.SS.R.) ......__. 734 
M1937 (ML-20) 

152-mm. Howitzer, M1943 (USS.R.) ........ * 
(D-1) 

152-mm. Assault Gun, SP, (USS.R.) .. .. .. * 
M1937/43 (JSU-152) 

122-mm. Field Gun, M1931/  (U.S.S.R.) ....... * 
37 (A-19) 

122-mm, Howitzer, M1938 (U.S.S.R. and Com- 1,928 
(M-30) munist China) 

122-mm. Gun, SP, M1943 U.S.S.R.) ......... * 
(D25-S) (JSU-122) 

100-mm, Antiaircraft Gun, U.S.S.R.) ......... * 
KS-19 

100-mm. Antitank Gun, U.S.S.R.) ...... - * 
M1955 

100-mm, Assault Gun, SP, (US.S.R.) ......... 37 
M1944 (D-10S) (SU-1i00) 

85-mm. Divisional Gun, (US.S.R.) .. |... * 
D-44 

85-mm. Antiaircraft Gun, (U.S.5S.R.) ........ 1,468 
M1939 
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ARTILLERY (Continued) : 
76-mm. Field Gun, M1942 (U.S.S.R. and Com- 1,292 
(ZIS-—3) munist China) 
76-mm. Mountain Gun (US.8.R.) ..... _— 204 
(Howitzer), M1909 and 
Regimental Gun (How- 
itzer) , M1927 


76-mm. Assault Gun, SP, (U.SS.R.) .. ...... 204 
M1942/43 (SAU-76) 
75-mm. Gun (Includes fol-..............0....... 290 


lowing 75-mm. Japanese 
weapons and _ possibly 
some U.S. pieces) 


75-mm. Gun, Type 95 (Japan) ......... * 
(1935) 

75-mm. Mountain Gun, (Japan) .......... *% 
Type 94 (1934) 

75-mm. Regimental Gun, (Japan) ......... * a 
Type 41 (1908) : 

70-mm. Battalion Howitzer, (Japan) ......... il 


Type 92 (1932) 
57-mm. Antitank Gun, (USS.R. and Com- 3,114 


M1943 (ZIS—2) munist China) 
45-mm. Antitank Gun, (USS.R.) ........ * 
M1942 
37-mm. Automatic Antiair- (U.S.S.R. and Com-_ 1,479 
craft Gun, M1939 munist China) 
ROCKET AND RECOILLESS WEAPONS: 
300-mm. Rocket Launcher, (USS.R) ........ * 
M31 
132-mm. Rocket Launcher, (USS.R.) .... ... 122 
M13 
90-mm. Antitank Rocket (Communist China) 5,398 
Launcher 
75-mm. Recoilless Rifle... (Communist China) 1,890 
57-mm. Recoilless Rifle .. (Communist China) 2,632 
MORTARS: 
160-mm. Mortar... ... (US S.R. and Com- * 
munist China) 
120-mm. Mortar ........ (U.S.S.R. and Com- 2,104 
munist China) 
107-mm. Mortar .._........ (U.S.S.R. and Com- 949 
munist China) 
82-mm. Mortar ....... . (US.8S.R. and Com- 8,660 
munist China) 
60-mm. Mortar... ......._ (Communist China) 696 
ARMOR: 
Heavy Tank, JS-2........ (USSR. 0.0... 43 
Medium Tank, T-34/85 ... (USS.R.) ......... 918 
Medium Tank, T-97 ...... (Japan) .......... ** 
Light Tank, T-70 ........ (U.S.S.R.) ..00..... 41 
MoToR TRANSPORT: 
Truck 4x4, GAZ-67 (jeep). (U.SS.R.) ......... 5,536 


Truck, Cargo; 4x2,4x4,and (U.S.S.R. and, for 65,100 
4x6; GAZ 51 and 63, and 21S 150, Commu- 


ZIS/ZIL 150 and 151 nist China) 
BA-64, Armored Car ..... (UW.S.5.R.) ......... 69 
Tracked Prime Mover, (U.SS.R.) ......... + 
M1954 


* Weapon or vehicle identified but quantity unknown. 
“* Limited quantities may exist but believed to be 
outmoded by Soviet models. 
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2. Dispositions 


a. GENERAL — An estimated 26% of the Chi- 
nese ground force is disposed in Korea and north- 
eastern China; 23% is in the southeastern China 
area south of the Yangtze River and east of the 
Canton-Hankow Railroad; and 17% is in the North 
China plain. The remainder of the force provides 
coastal defense between these areas and Serves as 
border or internal security forces in the west and 
northwest or in the interior. Certain interior 
units appear to be in general reserve along major 
north-south lines of communication. 

The following tabulation gives the estimated 
Chinese Communist ground force strength by mili- 
tary regions as of 1 April 1958: 


Mukden Military Region .......... .. .. . 374,000 
Tsinan Military Region.............._..... 441,000 
Nanking Military Region ........... ....... 364,000 
Foochow Military Region .........._.__......_—: 192,000 
Canton Military Region ................ 354,000 
Wuhan Military Region ........_ ..... - 90,000 
K’un-ming Military Region ...._.. es 131,000 
Ch’eng-tu Military Region... oo 11,000 
Tibet Military Region ............ oe, 48,000 
Sinkiang Military Region... .... ..... ... 57,000 
Lan-chou Military Region ........... oo, 53,000 
Inner Mongolia Military Region... . 27,000 
Korea (Chinese People’s Volunteers) .._.. 291,000 
Unlocated .......... 0. 142,000 

Total 000, 2,975,000 


b. DreTaILED — For detailed identifications and 
locations of units of Chinese Communist ground 
forces see the latest issues of the quarterly Order 
of Battle Summary of Foreign Ground Forces, and 
current issue of Order of Battle, Chinese Commu- 
nist Army published by the Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Department of the 
Army. Major dispositions as of 1 April 1958 are 
Shown in Figure 81-2. 


E. Strategy and defenses 
1. Strategic problems and doctrines 


Chinese Communist military strategy is condi- 
tioned by the nature of the Chinese Communist 
armed forces and by the geographical and political 
complex in which Communist China operates. 


Technological shortcomings in both men and 
materiel have required the Chinese Communists to 
create and maintain massive, primarily infantry, 
eround forces to obtain the military strength 
needed to defend the extensive and communica- 
tions-poor Chinese land area and to support a 
national policy based on the use, or the threat 
of the use, of armed force. The mobilization sys- 
tem appears to have brought the preponderance 
of China’s military manpower pool under relatively 
effective control, thereby increasing the number of 
men available to augment the standing force. 
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Through the size of the force in being, the potentiai 
for rapid expansion, and the regular stationing of 
forces in all vulnerable areas, the Chinese Com- 
munists hope to achieve the ubiquity of military 
force which more modern armies acquire through 
mobility. 

The political and geographical circumstances 
that determine the vulnerability of various areas 
also dictate the disposition of ground forces. In 
the north, mountains and desert form a natural 
barrier to movement into China. Close alinement 
with the Soviet bloc further relieves the Chinese 
Communists from protecting their northern and 
northwestern border. Rough terrain and the rela- 
tive weakness of the military forces and policies 
of neighbors to the west and southwest permit the 
Chinese Communists to secure those borders with 
small expenditure of force. On the southeast, the 
east, and the northeast, however, Communist 
China borders on the Pacific Ocean. These areas 
also contain the natural avenues of approach to 
the economic and political centers of China, and it 
is from those directions that attacks on Commu- 
nist China would most probably come. Defensive 
military strategy has, therefore, dictated the dis- 
position of the preponderance of Chinese Com- 
munist military force in southeast, east, and north- 
east China with concentration of forces in each 
of the main avenues of approach and also opposite 
Chinese Nationalist-held Taiwan. In east-central 
China, behind these concentrations and located 
along main north-south lines of communication, 
are additional forces constituting a strategic re- 
serve. 

If attacked by a powerful modern enemy, Chinese 
Communist strategy probably would be predicated 
on the principles developed by their technologically 
inferior guerrilla or quasi-guerrilla forces during 
the period 1927 to 1950. These principles, formu- 
lated in Mao Tse-tung’s prolific writings, are drawn 
from his own experience and from the doctrines 
expounded by military leaders and theorists from 
Sun Tsu, whose Art of War was written about 500 
B.C., through Napoleon and Clausewitz up to those 
of the present day. These principles anticipate 
that major wars are conducted in distinct stages, 
each characterized by a single strategic maneuver. 
The various stages are deliberate steps toward the 
ultimate goal of annihilation of the enemy and are 
the bases for campaign plans. These stages are: 


STRATEGIC RETROGRADE—This stage is necessitated by 
the weakness of the Chinese in waging a war 
against a highly industrialized foe or a militarily 
superior force. 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE—This defensive stage is adopted 
when the balance of power is altered to permit the 
assumption of measures to halt the enemy offen- 
Sive, protect areas of vital interest, and complete 
concentration of force for the counteroffensive. 
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STRATEGIC STALEMATE—This phase is prolonged in time 
but short in maneuver, affording time for concen- 
tration of forces—a period during which the enemy 
is fatigued and demoralized from frequent attacks 
designed to discover his weak points, force him to 
make mistakes, and soften his forces for the 
counteroffensive. 


STRATEGIC COUNTEROFFENSIVE—The strategic counter- 
offensive is the culmination of the first three phases 
of war, launched after concentration of superior 
forces, thorough preparation, and detailed analysis 
of correct timing for the initiation of the campaign. 
Success or failure in the first tactical operation of 
the counteroffensive has, the Chinese Communists 
believe, an all-pervading influence on the remain- 
der of the campaign. Correct timing is essential, 
and the first battle should be joined only when it 
is certain that superior forces have been concen- 
trated and the situation, the terrain, and the con- 
dition of the populace are favorable to the Chinese 
and unfavorable to the enemy. 


STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE—This is a continuation of the 
fourth phase to its desired conclusion—the anni- 
hilation of the enemy in the field. The strategic 
offensive differs from the counteroffensive only in 
the timing of its initiation. Whereas the strategic 
counteroffensive is launched while the enemy is 
still on the offensive, the strategic offensive is em- 
ployed either to initiate a war against an inferior 
foe or during a war when the enemy is forced to 
eo on the defense. 


This sequence of stages is applicable only in an 
initially defensive war against a superior foe, and 
the relative balance of power is the criterion for 
the sequence. An offensive war, for example, may 
consist of a single stage—the strategic offensive. 
If improperly timed, however, it may develop into 
a three- or four-stage war, with the first stage 
fcllowed by withdrawal, perhaps stalemate, and the 
strategic counteroffensive. 


Chinese Communist strategy is implemented tac- 
tically in accordance with a list of military prin- 
ciples published by Mao in 1947. These principles 
include seven of the nine maxims familiar to U.S. 
Army leaders—the principles of the objective, the 
offensive, mass, economy of force, maneuver, sur- 
prise, and security. Two additional U.S. Army 
principles, simplicity and unity of command, al- 
though not included in Mao’s principles, are 
stressed in Chinese Communist manuals on tactical 
and strategic planning. The Chinese Communist 
concept of these two principles differs considerably, 
however, from the U.S. Army concept. Although 
Chinese Communist tactical maneuvers adhere to 
the principle of simplicity, their plans direct the 
specific manner of employment of units two, and 
sometimes three, echelons subordinate to the plan- 
ning headquarters, thus involving considerably 
more detail than plans of corresponding U.S. Army 
echelons. Chinese Communist plans and orders 
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normally direct specific actions for each of several 
contingencies, with flexibility and initiative there- 
by sacrificed for clarity. To the Chinese Com- 
munists, unity of command means centralization 
of control and authority at a headquarters where 
two persons, the unit commander and the unit 
political officer, exercise joint command under 
close scrutiny of the Communist Party organiza- 
tion within the army. Such a concept, empha- 
sized by the Chinese as collective leadership, is 
at variance with the Western principle of vesting 
command responsibility and authority in a single 
person. 

For the future, the Chinese Communists must 
continue to face the same political and geographic 
realities. Moreover, their strategic and tactical 
principles are the military truisms accepted by all 
military planners, although some have been modi- 
fied to suit the peculiarities of Communism and 
the Chinese character. What is changing, how- 
ever, is the nature of the Chinese Communist 
ground force and the potential of the economic 
base which supports it. Chinese Communist 
leaders and military planners clearly contemplate 
the development of an efficient, modern, standing 
ground force of moderate size that is able to move 
quickly to threatened areas and to fight the mobile 
warfare of the present age. This force is to be 
backed up by a well-trained reserve capable of 
rapid mobilization. The mobilized force is to be 
supported by a well-integrated economy capable 
of producing modern armaments of all types in 
the quantity and of the quality it requires. While 
important initial steps have been taken, these goals 
will probably not be achieved for some time. 


The earliest effective step probably has been the 
continual reorganization and retraining of the 
ground force since late 1952 and early 1953. Chi- 
nese Communist economic planning also provides 
for the industrialization upon which major arma- 
ments production depends and for the restoration 
and expansion of the limited light armaments 
production capability that existed in China prior 
to the establishment of the Communist regime. 
The mobilization system instituted in 1955 was the 
initial step in the creation of the well-trained re- 
serve that is required. 

These beginnings, significant as indications of 
intention, do not relieve the Chinese Communists 
of their dependence on the U.S.8.R. for logistic 
support of their present force or permit any Sig- 
nificant reduction in size of their forces. Never- 
theless, the Communists appear to have capitalized 
fully on their limited resources and to have created 
an effective force. 
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2. Permanent fortifications 


a. GENERAL SYSTEM — Fortification construc- 
tion in Communist China has not been the result 
of any coordinated plan, but has been developed 
over a long period of time and has been designed 
to meet the needs of the various controlling powers. 
Consequently, there is considerable variation in 
extent and design. Those existing are principally 
the work of the Japanese, the Chinese Nationalists, 
and the Chinese Communists. Defenses are con- 
centrated around the principal towns and ports 
and along the main routes of communication, 
especially the railroads. The only large, organized 
system of land fortifications constructed in China 
in modern times was built by the Japanese along 
the Manchurian — U.S.S.R. border; no information 
is available on the present condition of this system. 


b. LAND FORTIFICATIONS —- Permanent land for- 
tifications are relatively unimportant in the China 
area aS a Whole. They are left over from wars of 
the past 20 years; at best, they are not effective 
against modern weapons. The extent to which 
they are being maintained is not known. 


The extensive system of fortifications along por- 
tions of the Manchurian —U.S.8.R. border con- 
structed by the Japanese during the occupation of 
Manchuria, was composed of well-built concrete 
gun emplacements at intervals of a few hundred 
yards, underground shelters and communications, 
and barbed-wire entanglements. The fortifica- 
tions around Hailar (Hai-la-erh), Nen-ch’eng, and 
Pei-an were located primarily to block any Soviet 
offensive directed down the main routes of com- 
munications into Manchuria. Those in the east- 
ern area reportedly were to be used as departure 
points in an offensive against the U.S.S.R., with 
the capture of Viadivostok as the first objective. 
In the last days of World War II, the Soviets over- 
ran these Manchurian defenses, leaving many in- 
tact. It is probable that, during their occupation 
of Manchuria, the Soviets destroyed most of those 
that remained. 

Throughout most of the coastal and many of 
the adjacent provinces of China, the Japanese, 
Chinese Nationalists, and Chinese Communists 
constructed innumerable minor defenses, such 
as blockhouses, pillboxes, gun emplacements, 
trenches, and barbed-wire entanglements, in and 
about cities and towns, and along the lines of 
communication, especially railroads. 

City and town defenses usually consisted of outer 
and inner perimeters of defense. Outside the city, 
defenses normally were not strong and consisted 
merely of troop shelters and firing trenches. Inner 
defenses, in the suburbs, were the main line of 
resistance and consisted primarily of pillboxes sited 
at intersections and other strategic points, as on 
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high ground and along city walls. City and town 
defenses constructed by the Chinese Nationalists 
were poorly organized. 

Fortification design in the coastal and adjacent 
provinces varied with location, government and in- 
dividual responsible, and materials available. 
Some works had fire and communication trenches. 
Blockhouses and pillboxes ranged from well-de- 
signed, cylindrical, reinforced-concrete structures 
built by the Japanese, to brick or mud huts built 
by both Chinese Nationalists and Communists. 
Armament was rarely larger than a light machine- 
gun. The crude structures of the Chinese were de- 
signed for defense against small-arms fire. Many 
were of brick and were sometimes plastered to give 
the appearance of substantial construction; these 
brick structures offered little protection, as the 
larger weapons of the small-arms category usually 
could penetrate the walls. Mud structure offered 
virtually no protection. 

There are no reports of permanent land fortifi- 
cations along the Mongolian border, the border of 
Sinkiang Province facing the U.S.8.R., or the 
India - Burma -—Indochina border in southwest 
China. 


The Great Wall, and the walls and moats of many 
cities of China, and the ancient fortresses of Tibet 
offer little protection from attack by a modern 
army and are principally of historical interest only. 

Permanent land fortifications on the islands off 
the Communist-held mainland were largely con- 
structed by the Japanese during World War II. In 
many areas these have been supplemented by field 
fortifications built by the Communists. Tunnel 
and trenching activity has currently been observed 
along the Sino-Hong Kong border. 


c. COASTAL DEFENSES — Coastal defenses of 
Communist China are generally inadequate for 
more than a delaying action. They have, however, 
been strengthened measurably during the past few 
years. Most of the defenses are located in strategic 
areas on the mainland and on the offshore islands. 

Communist China’s coastal defense installations 
are normally manned by the ground forces, al- 
though naval personnel have been reported as 
manning certain of them. Fortifications of the 
coast have been undergoing marked expansion and 
development, the majority of recent construction 
being of the temporary type. Although the system 
is being expanded, the basic defensive concept is 
predicated on the employment of mobile reserves. 

On the mainland between the Indochina border 
and the estuary of the Chu Chiang (Pearl River) 
there are minor fortifications and trenches. There 
is a concentration of coastal defense guns and 
beach obstacles around Kuan-t’ou Chia (Kuan-t’ou 
Point). 
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Several batteries of coastal guns have been sited 
in strategic positions around the Luichow Penin- 
sula (Lei-chou Pan-tao), and numerous antiair- 
craft batteries have been established for the de- 
fense of the important centers. Early warning 
radar is established at Fort Bayard (Chan-chiang), 
which is a prohibited area for shipping. 

The island of Hainan (Hai-nan Tao) is heavily 
fortified with at least 35 known forts. There is 
heavy concentration of antiaircraft and coastal 
defense guns supplemented by beach defenses and 
trench networks around Yu-lin Chiang (Yu-lin 
Bay). The entire coast of the island shows the re- 
sult of Japanese occupation during World War IT in 
its comparatively well developed defense system. 
Although the majority of the positions were allowed 
to deteriorate, they have been improved in recent 
times. Construction activity on Hainan, described 
in reports considered to be reliable, includes coastal 
defenses. A stretch of coast for three miles north 
of Po-ao and the district which lies between Weng- 
tien and Tung-chiao are both reported as pro- 
hibited areas. In the former area, trenches, barbed 
wire, and watch towers have been observed, and 
concrete defenses and gun emplacements have 
been constructed in the latter. Several early-warn- 
ing stations are reported to be situated on the 
island of Hainan (Hai-nan Tao). 

The islands and shoreline of the estuary of the 
Chu Chiang are well fortified by artillery, bunkers, 
and a network of trenches. Many of these em- 
placements appear to be maintained in good con- 
dition, although the weapons, with few exceptions, 
have not been installed. Installed guns range in 
caliber from 75-mm to 105-mm and are located on 
the Ch’i-ao tao, Nei-ling-ting, Lung-hstieh, La-sa- 
wel, Li-ma Ch’tin-tao, and Tung-ao islands, and 
on the shoreline of Nam Tau (peninsula) and the 
Hu Men (Hu Channel). Early warning radar has 
been installed on the southeastern tip of San-tsao 
Island. There has been some expansion of trench 
networks, and more strong points and observation 
and listening posts have been constructed in the 
general area. 

The coastline extending from the estuary of the 
Chu Chiang to Swatow (Shan-t’ou) is defended 
by coastal batteries mainly located along the shores 
of the Wu-k’an Chiang (Wu-k’an River) and Hu- 
tung Chiao (point). 

The port of Swatow is fortified mainly with 
antiaircraft batteries in the vicinity of the city. 
There are many pillboxes and supporting trench 
systems located north along the coastline up to 
Pei Chiang-k’ou (mouth of the Pei River). The 
islands of Mu-hsti and Lu Hsii (Lu Island), at the 
entrance to Swatow Harbor, are fortified with 
coastal defense guns for the protection of the port. 
Swatow is an important station in the early-warn- 
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ing chain and is linked with the filter center at 
Canton. There is a scattering of coastal defense 
guns, antiaircraft artillery, and pillboxes on the 
offshore islands of Nan-ao Tao (Nan-ao Island), 
and Tung-shan Tao (Tung-shan Island). 

Amoy (Hsia-men) and Ku-lang Hsu (Ku-lang 
Island) and the adjacent mainland are well de- 
fended against air and ground attack and are 
capable of offering considerable resistance to an 
amphibious assault. Their defensive sites, which 
are densely concentrated over most of the areas, 
include antitank ditches, antiaircraft batteries, 
pillboxes of various types and numerous strong 
points located on hill tops, bluffs, and along the 
shoreline overlooking the beaches. Construction 
of these defenses has greatly accelerated in the 
past few years. 

Generally the coastline and offshore islands be- 
tween Amoy and Foochow have scattered antiair- 
craft and coastal defenses. Four concentrated 
areas of these defenses are located around Wei-t’ou, 
Yung-ning, Yang-ts’o and T’ing-hsia. 

The port of Foochow (Fu-chou) is defended by 
numerous antiaircraft batteries in the vicinity of 
the city. The coastal and offshore islands are prac- 
tically undefended except for a few isolated areas 
from Foochow to Shanghai (Shang-hai). Areas of 
concentrated antiaircraft, coastal defense guns, 
bunkers and supporting trench systems are located 
along this coast from T’ang-t’ou to Hsia-ch’i and 
the Pei-ling Pan-tao (Pei-ling Penisula) and at 
the mouth of Pei-kKuan Chiang (Pei-kuan Bay). 
There is a concentration of antiaircraft guns and 
pillboxes on the T’ai-chou Lieh-tao (T’ai-chou Is- 
lands). Extensive trenching and antiaircraft de- 
fenses are located along the Lien-hua Yang (Lien- 
hua Channel). 


The Shanghai area has only light and medium 
beach defenses with antiaircraft batteries in the 
immediate vicinity of the city. More than 20 radar 
stations are reported between Shanghai and the 
estuary of the Yangtze River (Ch’ang Chiang). 
Five stations are installed along the coast near the 
city. Chou Shan (Chou Island) and other islands 
in Hanchow Bay (Hang-chou Wan) have under- 
water obstacles consisting of weighted bamboo logs 
cross-connected with barbed wire. 

The coastline from Shanghai to Port Arthur (Lu- 
shun) is virtually undefended except for scattered 
isolated gun positions. There is, however, a con- 
centration of antiaircraft and coastal defense guns 
and bunkers with supporting trench networks in 
the Tsingtao (Ch’ing-tao) area and antiaircraft 
guns and trenches in the Ling-shan-wel area. 

The cities of Port Arthur and Dairen (Ta-lien) 
and some of the offshore islands are fortified by 
coastal and antiaircraft guns supported by bunk- 
ers and trench networks. 
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F. Tactics 
1. Basic tactical doctrine 


a. GENERAL — The tactical doctrine of the 
Chinese Communist ground force is a combination 
of orthodox military tactics and the guerrilla tac- 
tics of its earlier days, although guerrilla tactics 
receive increasingly less emphasis as the moderni- 
zation of the ground force continues. The evolu- 
tion of this force has produced a great number 
of military commanders who are well-versed in 
guerrilla-type warfare, but relatively few who have 
employed armor, infantry, artillery, and air forces 
in accordance with modern concepts. The Soviet 
Union has provided training missions to help in 
overcoming this deficiency, and current and future 
Chinese tactical concepts can be expected to con- 
form in many ways to those of the Soviets. Never- 
theless, military leaders have emphasized that the 
development of the great armies of the West must 
be studied carefully, and that no principles will be 
blindly accepted if they are not consistent with 
Chinese thought and conditions peculiar to China. 

The doctrine of the Chinese Communist ground 
forces has its basis in writings of Mao Tse-tung 
which advanced (in convenient form for memo- 
rizing) a series of principles to cover all phases of 
military operations. These precepts, rigidly ad- 
hered to in planning and execution, provide for 
deliberate, detailed prior planning and swift execu- 
tion when planning is complete. Modification of 
plans is permitted only within prescribed limits, 
thus assuring control of the combat action at the 
expense of some flexibility. 

The overall commander of a tactical operation 
develops and issues detailed tactical plans for com- 
bat from which little deviation is permitted. How- 
ever, the commander may make rapid and com- 
plete changes of plan, still in accordance with 
Mao’s doctrines, when conditions dictate. 

Since the Chinese Communist ground force is 
essentially an infantry army, tactics are designed 
to exploit infantry capabilities. Supporting arms 
are centrally controlled and plans for employment 
are usually formulated at top levels. 

As an aid to simplicity, the military leaders have 
applied short descriptive phrases to basic tactical 
techniques, such as “one point-two sides,” mean- 
ing an enveloping movement. Military training 
places stress on memorizing these, and they are 
applied to the tactical operations of units from 
platoon to army. Thus, by a technique of rote 
memory, the Chinese Communist concept of tac- 
tical planning and execution is reduced to the de- 
liberate preparation and conduct of rigidly pre- 
scribed combat actions, easily understood at all 
levels of command. 
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b. OFFENSIVE DOCTRINE —- Chinese Communist 
doctrine teaches that initiative can be taken and 
held only through offensive action, and that if this 
initiative is not retained, a war may reach its 
final stages with neither side able to achieve a 
decisive victory. To achieve victory, all offensive 
efforts must be integrated into a common strategic 
objective. The Chinese Communists visualize the 
offensive as being effected through deception and 
surprise and characterized by rapid forward move- 
ment of great forces at the outset of an offensive 
campaign. Once an offensive campaign has been 
initiated, the momentum of the attack is main- 
tained by provision of adequate reserves, retention 
of freedom of maneuver, and flexible disposition 
of troop units. In practice the Chinese Commu- 
nists have been unable to maintain prolonged of- 
fensives because of their inability to meet supply 
requirements, to provide adequate signal com- 
munications, and to control the air over the battle- 
field. To date, their operations have been char- 
acterized by a forward thrust which may last about 
10 days but which then slows or stops until a 
logistic support capability has been reestablished. 
The forward movement of troops and the scheme 
of maneuver are planned to induce the enemy to 
split his forces so that he can be defeated in detail. 
Chinese Communist offensive doctrine does not 
preclude the use of defensive action. Mao has 
taught, possibly as a carryover from guerrilla days, 
that it is better to defend, or withdraw from a 
battle, than to fight at a disadvantage. The Chi- 
nese realize the psychological and propagandist 
advantages inherent in the offensive and its in- 
fluence on the successful mobilization of civilian 
and military war efforts in support of national 
goals. 

Maneuvers employed by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in the conduct of the offensive consist of en- 
velopments and penetrations. 


(1) Envelopments —-Envelopments are de- 
fined in Chinese Communist manuals as ma- 
neuvers employed by large units executing simul- 
taneous attacks against the front and flanks or 
rear of the principal body of the enemy. The en- 
velopment is the preferred form of offensive 
maneuver and is employed whenever exposed 
enemy flanks are discovered or created and there 
is sufficient time and space for maneuver. Suc- 
cessful use of the envelopment envisages isolation 
and destruction of the enemy forces. 

The Chinese recognize three types of envelop- 
ment, each similar to those in U.S. Army doctrine: 
the single envelopment, the double envelopment, 
and the turning movement. In all three types the 
Communists emphasize the necessity for superior 
strength in the forces executing the flanking move. 
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In Chinese teaching, the division is the smallest 
unit that may execute a single envelopment; it is 
not regarded as sufficiently strong to employ the 
double envelopment successfully. Forces of army 
or larger size, conduct, in order of preference, turn- 
ing movements and double envelopments, and use 
single envelopments only when turning movements 
or double envelopments are not feasible. Envelop- 
ing operations conducted by units below division 
size are referred to as ‘one point-two sides.” ‘One 
point” signifies that the unit making the flanking 
movement concentrates a superior force at the 
enemy’s weakest point, and “‘two sides” means that 
the attacking unit employs two or more forces 
to attack the enemy from two or more sides. A 
turning movement is a form of envelopment exe- 
cuted by proceeding around the enemy flanks to 
a point deep in hostile territory, then attacking 
the rear of the main enemy force in coordination 
with other forces executing a frontal attack. The 
turning attack force and the frontal attack force 
do not operate within supporting distance of each 
other and coordination is limited to the timing 
of the attack. This technique is employed by army 
and larger units. 


(2) Penetrations — Chinese Communist 
doctrine defines the penetration as a massive 
frontal attack against an enemy in a fixed defense 
line, the flanks of which are secure. The opera- 
tion is designed to breach the defense at selected 
locations, create new flanks, and permit the pas- 
sage of mobile forces into the hostile rear areas to 
envelop, encircle, and destroy the enemy combat 
force. In Chinese Communist practice, army and 
larger units execute penetrations, while the same 
maneuver performed by a division or a regiment 
is called “large scale divide-and-destroy,” and if 
used at battalion or lower level, ‘‘small scale divide- 
and-destroy.” 

In contrast to the U.S. Army concept of con- 
centrating the majority of a force at the single 
point selected for penetration, the Chinese Com- 
munists attempt to penetrate the enemy defenses 
at several points with forces of roughly equivalent 
strengths. Concentrated reserves are then com- 
mitted in the area where success appears most 
likely. At each point of attack the Chinese Com- 
munists insist on a manpower ratio of from three- 
to five-to-one over the enemy force. They believe 
that penetrations conducted at several points pro- 
vide the best opportunity for concentrating supe- 
rior forces against each selected enemy defense 
zone, reduce the enemy capability of conducting 
a coordinated defense, and produce wide gaps 
through which attacking echelons and reserves can 
move. Their doctrine emphasizes the necessity for 
penetration of the battle positions to permit the 
passage of mobile forces to campaign depth so as 
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to destroy hostile strategic reserves, command in- 
stallations, and lines of communications. 

Units above division size usually retain from 
one-ninth to one-third of the entire force as a re- 
serve, plus uncommitted second and third echelons 
of the attacking force; divisions maintain one- 
ninth of their forces in reserve, plus the reserves 
of the regiments; regiments hold from one-ninth 
to one-third of their forces in reserve; battalions 
are not usually permitted to withhold a reserve. 


c. DEFENSIVE DOCTRINE 


(1) General — The Chinese Communists be- 
lieve that defensive operations are of use primarily 
as a means of conserving forces for a future coun- 
teroffensive. Doctrine stresses that the defensive 
may be assumed in the face of a superior hostile 
force to permit concentration and employment 
of other forces at a more decisive sector, to lure 
the enemy into terrain that will facilitate offensive 
operations against him, or to defend a vital piece 
of terrain which may critically influence future 
friendly or hostile offensive operations. 


Defense in place is to be avoided, and doctrine 
advocates instead a mobile defense. This concept 
envisages deliberately planned offensive-defensive 
operations conducted by the units assigned defense 
missions. The Chinese Communists stress that 
action of this type contributes to the future of- 
fensive action by exacting attrition of the enemy 
and keeping their own troops in an offensive frame 
of mind, thus preventing deterioration of morale. 
Conduct of the defense under these precepts in- 
cludes such measures as trading space for time, 
complete abandonment of areas of little impor- 
tance, conduct of extensive guerrilla operations in 
hostile rear areas, and conduct of psychological 
warfare to strengthen popular support. Concur- 
rently, dissent and unrest is promoted among 
enemy troops and civil populations. 

In spite of this predilection for the mobile de- 
fense, the Chinese Communists recognize the 
necessity for teaching the concepts of position 
defense for situations requiring the retention of 
terrain critical to future operations, the protec- 
tion of other forces preparing for future action, 
and the denial of areas or routes to enemy maneu- 
ver forces. 


(2) Mobile defense — The Chinese Commu- 
nist mobile defense concept is intended to allow 
the commander to retain a somewhat greater de- 
eree of initiative on the battlefield than does the 
position defense. Through mobile defense, the 
senior commander can inflict casualties on a supe- 
rior enemy by sacrificing terrain while conserving 
the strength of his own forces; can gain time for 
defensive preparations within his zone and plan 
for the counteroffensive; can induce the enemy 
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to overextend his forces, thus increasing the op- 
portunity for a decisive counteroffensive; and can 
keep his troops in an offensive frame of mind, 
thereby minimizing deterioration of morale. Units 
from regiment to army level usually deploy a third 
of their forces forward and the remainder in mo- 
bile reserve. Firepower is disposed in reverse or- 
der—heavy in front and light in rear. 

Organization of the mobile defense zone includes 
the army advance, main, and second defensive 
zones. The army main defense zone includes the 
divisions’ main defense position and positions in 
depth; the division’s main defense position includes 
the regiment’s main defense positions and positions 
in depth. The forward edge of the main defense 
positions of all echelons is defined by the same 
line on the ground; forward of this line are the 
division security positions. 


The mobile defense is frequently ordered in co- 
ordination with plans for a forthcoming counter- 
offensive campaign. The principal factors influ- 
encing the senior commander’s decision to employ 
such a defense are the balance of power on the 
battlefield, the time required by the commander 
to initiate the counteroffensive, and the possession 
of sufficient area to trade for time. The com- 
mander deliberately plans his defense to exact 
maximum attrition on enemy manpower and ma- 
teriel; to fight battles of quick decision when the 
tactical situation is favorable; and to lure an ex- 
hausted, overextended enemy force into a decisive 
engagement with his mobile reserves. The suc- 
cess or failure of a mobile defense is determined 
by the combat exhaustion inflicted on the enemy 
and the extent to which the campaign com- 
mander’s intentions have been realized. 


(3) Position defense — The Chinese concept 
of position defense is quite similar to that of U.S. 
Army doctrine. It is based on organization of a 
continuous defensive belt to be held at all costs. 
This type of defense is designed to halt the enemy 
attack in front of a designated defensive area, to 
inflict significant losses in men and materiel on 
the enemy, and to provide security to the higher 
commander while he masses his forces for the 
counterofiensive. Reserves are used to eject hos- 
tile penetrations in the defensive zone or to attack 
enemy forces before they reach the main belt of 
defensive resistance. If assigned a wide frontage 
to defend, the commander will occupy critical ter- 
rain features rather than establish a continuous 
defensive line. This type of defense also is based 
on firm resistance without retreat. Unoccupied 
areas between strong points are covered by the 
fires of artillery and other supporting weapons and 
by protected obstacles. If the area is penetrated 
by hostile forces, reserve forces are employed in 
counterattacks to eject or destroy the enemy. 
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d. MEETING ENGAGEMENTS — Upon collision 
with an enemy advance combat force, the forward 
reconnaissance elements of a Chinese Communist 
tactical march column act decisively to destroy 
leading enemy units and to seize key terrain prior 
to the arrival of the advance guard. As the ad- 
vance guard arrives it occupies this terrain and 
organizes to cover deployment of the main body. 
Artillery with the column is placed in support of 
advance guard action until such time as the col- 
umn commander’s scheme of maneuver is com- 
plete. During deployment of the column, air at- 
tacks are directed against the enemy, and avail- 
able armor is placed in support of the advance 
guard. When deployment of the force is com- 
plete, artillery, armor, and air units revert to cen- 
tralized control and perform the missions assigned 
them in the overall plan of attack. 


e. RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS — Chinese Com- 
munist doctrine stresses that a decisive battle is to 
be sought only when conditions are favorable 
for victory. When their forces are faced with un- 
favorable situations, they advocate the adoption 
of retrograde movements. By use of such tactics 
an inferior force is able to avoid decisive combat, 
conserve its strength, and prepare to launch a 
counteroffensive. The Chinese Communist con- 
cept of retrograde movements coincides generally 
with that of the U.S. Army. Retrograde move- 
ments consist of three types of operations: with- 
drawals, which involve breaking away from an 
enemy in contact; retirements, which are move- 
ments away from the enemy after contact has 
been broken; and delaying actions, which involve 
maintaining contact with the enemy and defend- 
ing with small forces on successive defensive 
positions. 

The Chinese know and teach both day and night 
retrograde movements, They place the greatest 
emphasis, however, on executing these actions at 
night since, under cover of darkness, reconnais- 
sance elements and small combat formations can 
effectively carry out small aggressive offensive ac- 
tions and other deceptive operations to confuse 
the enemy while the main body of troops moves 
to the rear with relative impunity. 


f. ARMOR EMPLOYMENT — Chinese Communist 
armor doctrine closely parallels both Western and 
Soviet concepts, which stress surprise, mass, and 
maneuver as essential to the employment of armor. 
Armored divisions are usually retained under army 
group control and are employed tactically as units 
with the mission of seizing objectives deep in the 
enemy rear or of encircling and destroying major 
enemy units in conjunction with other combat 
arms. Independent armored regiments may be 
attached to infantry divisions for reinforcement of 
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organic armor in support of infantry attacks. Un- 
der any conditions, armor is heavily supported by 
artillery. Defensively, the commander seldom 
commits his armor en masse in an antitank role, 
and, if possible, retains his armor as a mobile re- 
serve, prepared to lead counterattacks against the 
enemy penetrations. Rarely, and only under the 
most favorable conditions, will tanks be employed 
in an antitank role in forward areas. 


@. ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT — In Chinese Com- 
munist doctrine, command and control of fires 
of artillery units are centralized at the highest 
level permitted by the situation, terrain, and com- 
munications. In practice, however, limited experi- 
ence in combined artillery-infantry-tank operations 
and inadequate fire-control and communication 
equipment have resulted in centralization of com- 
mand at a relatively low level. Currently, the 
artillery battalion is the basic tactical unit. Com- 
bined arms coordination is achieved by attaching 
artillery to infantry. Normally, the artillery bat- 
talion operates as a unit; however, command of the 
battalion may be decentralized during envelop- 
ments, pursuits, combat in depth, and advance and 
rear guard actions. 

The regiments of artillery divisions are normally 
allccated to armies of the army groups. At army 
level the regiments may be further allocated to 
provide units for the formation of supporting ar- 
tillery groups and long-range artillery groups. 
For the reduction of permanent fortifications, units 
from the long-range artillery groups may be uti- 
lized for the formation of destruction artillery 
groups. 

Supporting artillery groups are made up of divi- 
sion, army, and reinforcing artillery elements. 
These groups may include a battalion from the 
division artillery regiment, the infantry regiment 
howitzers (or guns), or the infantry regiment mor- 
tars. Ordinarily two or more such groups are 
allocated to infantry regiments in the direction of 
the army main effort; these groups fire and maneu- 
ver under regimental control. Other infantry 
regiments in the army are allocated one or more 
groups, depending on the availability of artillery. 
A group allocated to a regiment not initially com- 
mitted, fires and maneuvers under division control 
until the regiment it is to support enters combat. 
In offensive actions, division commanders may di- 
rect employment of lighter pieces in these groups 
as accompanying artillery for direct support of for- 
ward attack elements. In defensive situations, a 
portion of each group may be employed as roving 
artillery in support of combat security forces or 
may be used to confuse the enemy by conducting 
fires from several alternate positions in front of or 
within the defense zone. 
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Long-range artillery groups are composed of ele- 
ments of artillery divisions or independent artillery 
regiments. Two or more long-range groups may 
be allocated to each infantry division in the army 
main effort to reinforce the fires of supporting 
artillery groups; other divisions are allotted at 
least one group, which fires and maneuvers under 
army control until the associated division is com- 
mitted. The army commander attempts to retain 
one or more long-range groups under his direct 
control to reinforce the fires of division artillery 
and to extend the battle to the full depth of the 
enemy position. 

Destruction artillery groups, usually composed 
of units armed with 152-mm howitzers or gun how- 
itzers, are formed especially for the reduction of 
permanently fortified positions and are employed 
under control of attack division commanders. 
Upon completion of their missions, these groups 
are disbanded and rejoin their long-range groups. 


h. FIELD FORTIFICATIONS AND THE USE OF OB- 
STACLES — The Chinese Communists construct field 
works whenever and wherever their use will aid the 
tactical operation. Offensively, field works are 
used to provide shelter for assault troops in posi- 
tions close to a hostile defense complex, to provide 
cover for forward displacement of crew-served 
weapons in support of assault troops, and to provide 
covered routes for movement of reserves, supplies, 
and casualties. Field works constructed in offen- 
sive operations may be completely underground but 
more frequently consist of hastily constructed fox- 
holes and connecting trenches. 

Immediately after the capture of a significant 
terrain feature, hasty field fortifications are con- 
structed according to a definite plan. If a pro- 
longed defense of the position is anticipated and 
the terrain is favorable for tunnel construction, 
an operation plan is prepared for the underground 
organization of the area, in accordance with the 
tactical situation and the defensive fire plan. As 
time permits, tunnels and trenches are prepared 
to the rear and in front of the main defense po- 
sition. Tunnels within the main position are built 
so that men and equipment can be moved from one 
defensive area to another without exposure to 
enemy fires. Personnel shelters are usually pre- 
pared on the reverse slopes of hills in such a man- 
ner that personnel may quickly take cover from air 
and artillery attacks and yet be able to emerge in 
time to engage an attacking enemy. In tunnel 
complexes of the type used in Korea, support 
troops are maintained under complete cover and 
have access to firing positions without being sub- 
jected to hostile artillery fires falling on the po- 
sition. 
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Obstacles, dummy works, minefields, tactical 
Wire, and administrative works are constructed 
only after essential field fortifications have been 
established. Antitank and antipersonnel obstacles 
are constructed throughout the defensive zone if 
time permits. Location of antitank obstacles is 
coordinated with the antitank fireplan and with 
counterattack plans to insure that the obstacle 
system does not hinder the movement of friendly 
troops. 


2. Special operations 


a. GENERAL — Special operations, as _ such, 
have received less emphasis in the Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces than they have in the U.S. 
Army. Some training is being conducted in special 
operations, and with the continued receipt of Soviet 
technical assistance, training, and equipment, it 
is probable that more attention will be given to 
tactical doctrines relating specifically to special 
operations. 


b. ATTACKING A FORTIFIED POSITION — A Chinese 
Communist attack on a fortified position is nor- 
mally preceded by a reconnaissance in force over 
a broad front by forces under army group control. 
The attack mission is generally carried out by 
multiple penetrations of the hostile main battle 
position. This phase of the operation is followed 
by rapid exploitation in depth of the most success- 
ful penetration to widen the breach and to permit 
passage of other forces to seize successive defensive 
positions. The overall attack is characterized by 
preliminary destruction of permanent defense in- 
stallations by heavy artillery and combat aviation 
aircraft, by employment of specially organized as- 
sault groups, and by extensive use of flamethrow- 
ers, direct fire weapons, demolitions, and smoke. 

If time permits, units to be used in the attack 
will have trained in rear areas on mockups of the 
area which they are to attack. Once the attack 
has started the assault battalion commanders have 
no authority to make local readjustments during 
the course of action. The actions of individual as- 
sault battalions are coordinated with adjacent as- 
sault units and supporting arms by the division 
or, less frequently, by the army commander. 


c. ATTACKS ON RIVER LINES — Chinese Commu- 
nist operations at large and unfordable rivers are 
usually large-scale actions coordinated by an army 
group or higher commander, who employs the army 
as his tactical unit of execution. The comman- 
der’s decision as to whether the crossing will be 
a hasty or a deliberate crossing, is based primarily 
on the enemy resistance. 

When a lightly defended river barrier is en- 
countered in the course of an advance to contact, 
or in a pursuit, the commander attempts a hasty 
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crossing to avoid exposure of his troops to pro- 
longed hostile fires, to gain time, and to retain the 
tactical initiative. 

Hasty crossings are often initiated from march 
column on a broad front employing the organiza- 
tion for combat that exists at the time the order 
is received. Each division commander executes 
two or more crossings in his zone at points of his 
own choosing by using fords, ferries, watercraft, 
or the river-crossing equipment of engineer units 
attached to advance guard units. Frequently 
crossings are made by swimming or by improvised 
rafts. 

Once the troops cross the river barrier in 
strength, division bridgeheads are joined and con- 
solidated under the direction of the army comman- 
der who then prepares his force to support the 
crossing of the main body of the army group. The 
senior commander supports the movements of his 
advance units across the water obstacle by the 
employment of combat aviation, long-range artil- 
lery, and the maneuver of the main body of troops. 

Deliberate crossings of well-defended river lines 
are usually planned, coordinated, and supported 
by an army group commander. Such a crossing 
requires considerable preparation and each army 
commander organizes his forces for the operation 
based on the senior commander’s intentions and 
the tactical situation. In preparation for the at- 
tack, the Chinese Communists institute rigid se- 
curity precautions in the area in which the opera- 
tions are to take place, and maintain a tight 
counterreconnaissance screen to prevent enemy 
patrols from entering the area. Artillery positions 
and weapon emplacements are prepared at night 
and are thoroughly camouflaged. Every effort is 
made to insure that reconnaissance by friendly 
personnel in the area is not observed by the enemy. 
The construction of supporting positions, road 
clearing, mine removal, and organization of the 
crossing sites generally begins from 24 to 48 hours 
prior to the crossing. 


The army usually plans to cross the river on a 
broad front with two divisions abreast in the attack 
echelon. Each division is assigned from four to 
six crossing points. Attack divisions, in turn, 
usually deploy two regiments abreast, and require 
their attack regiments to cross at at least two 
points. Feints are conducted by elements of the 
division support, or reserve, at other possible cross- 
ing points, 


d. AIRBORNE OPERATIONS — The mission of Chi- 
nese Communist airborne forces is to assist in the 
advance of ground forces. In the employment of 
airborne forces, Chinese doctrine requires that the 
operation be so planned that the ground troops 
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link uv with the airoorne units within three days, 
that the Chinese Communist air force have air 
superiority and provide fighter escort for the trans- 
port aircraft to the drop zones, and that the opera- 
tion planned for the airborne units have a decisive 
effect on the campaign. 

The Chinese have a limited number of Soviet 
helicopters. These craft have been used for exhibi- 
tions in which troops, artillery, and vehicles were 
transported. The effect that this limited amount of 
air lift capability will have on future organization 
and tactics of Chinese forces cannot be determined, 
but it indicates that the Chinese Communists are 
practising modern concepts of military operations. 


e. AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS — In 1955 the Chi- 
nese Communists executed their only modern 
amphibious operation in the I-chiang Shan 
(islands). In this operation the Communists ini- 
tiated and maintained continuous aerial reconnais- 
sance over the battle area for some time prior to 
attack, and isolated the small island objective by 
attacking enemy shipping in nearby areas. The 
assault was preceded by six hours of aerial 
bombardment and approximately three hours of 
bombardment by naval and land-based artillery. 
In the assault, the landings of two reinforced regi- 
ments were supported by combat aviation, naval 
eunfire, and some land-based artillery. The first 
wave of the landing force consisted of a reinforced 
regiment which was transported by 4 medium land- 
ing craft, and about 50 motorized junks. When 
this force was within 15 minutes of the beaches, fires 
were lifted to the interior of the island. Troops 
reached the shore at high tide and landed on a 
number of lightly defended rugged areas, avoiding 
heavily defended beaches. Once the assault troops 
landed, fire support was continued only by naval 
gunfire; air cover of the area, however, was main- 
tained during this critical stage. The assault 
troops quickly split the defenders into groups. Sev- 
eral hours after the landing of assault troops, the 
division support echelon, consisting of a reinforced 
regiment, landed and joined in a coodinated attack 
to eliminate the defenders. 


Although this operation was of small scale, it 
demonstrated the use of amphibious techniques 
employed by Western armies. Future amphibious 
ventures by the Chinese Communists will probably 
be patterned after this successful attack. 


f. NIGHT OPERATIONS — During the Korean War 
a myth was created in the minds of Western troops 
that the oriental has an inherent advantage during 
darkness. Analysis of the literature published by 
the Chinese Communists after 1950 indicates that 
they realized that combat operations conducted 
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during daylight hours resulted in severe casualties 
for them. As a result, they made an all-out effort 
to teach their troops the advantages of night opera- 
tions. Special emphasis was placed on night com- 
bat training, and an intensive campaign was 
inaugurated to instill a realization of the need for 
night operations in the individual soldier. Using 
the technique of repetition, the principles of night 
training were stressed and repeated so often that 
the recipient of the instruction no longer ques- 
tioned the logic of the teaching but reacted from 
force of habit. Chinese proficiency in night opera- 
tions is, therefore, the result of training. 

The Chinese Communists prefer to begin night 
attacks early in the evening in order to permit 
consolidation of the position or withdrawal before 
dawn. Artillery and heavy weapons are placed in 
position prior to the attack to provide support. 
If the Chinese believe there is a chance of achieving 
surprise, they will approach the enemy position by 
stealth without supporting fires. However, if they 
know that the enemy is alert and there is little 
chance of surprise, the attack will be preceded by 
intense artillery and mortar fires. 


During a supported night attack, attacking 
troops use preparation fires to reach assault posi- 
tions. Generally they will signal for the lifting 
or shifting of artillery fires by use of flares. Often 
feints will be made in other areas. The final 
assault on the position is usually preceded by a 
shower of hand grenades, quickly followed by a 
rush on the position by troops using bayonets and 
small-arms fire. 

Control of the attack is maintained by the use of 
white armbands, ropes, guides, and spots of lime 
or other substance on the route of advance. 
Tracer fire is often used to mark the direction of 
the final objective. Control by the commanders is 
obtained initially through the use of runners and 
prearranged signals. Once the attack has been 
started, radio or wire may be used, but trans- 
missions are kept to a minimum for security 
reasons. Bugles, whistles, and bamboo clappers 
are used by assault troops to regulate their move- 
ments. 

Once the objective is taken, the actions of the 
assault units will depend upon the future mission 
of the parent unit. If a general offensive is to be 
launched after the night attack, the corridor into 
the enemy defenses will be defended and kept open 
to assist the forward movement of friendly units. 
If the mission is to be defensive, the unit will 
strengthen former enemy positions, construct new 
ones, and will attempt to consolidate its successes 
with those of other friendly units on the flanks. 
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G. Personnel 
1. Ranks 


A formal system of military ranks, patterned 
after that of the Soviet Army, was provided for in 
the Officers Service Law that was adopted in Feb- 
ruary 1955. The law established four classes of 
commissioned officers: 1) Marshal (yuan-sheh) 
(two grades); 2) general officers (chiang kuan) 
(four grades); 3) senior officers (hsiao kuan) (four 
grades); and 4) junior officers (wei kuan) (four 
grades). The Chinese Communist ranks and 
United States equivalents are shown in FiGuRE 
81-10. 

The rank of senior marshal has not been con- 
ferred and may be reserved for wartime use by 
either the Chairman of the People’s Republic of 
China as Commander in Chief of the armed forces 
or the actual military commander. The rank of 
marshal has been conferred upon 10 of the most 
prominent military leaders. The marshals prob- 
ably are not assigned to a branch of service; they 
apparently are marshals of the PLA or the armed 
forces. General officers are identified by both arm 
of service and rank; e.g., artillery major general. 

Senior and junior officers may also be classified 
as commanding officers or as military political 
officers according to the type of duty they perform. 


Figure 81-10. CHINESE COMMUNIST MILITARY 
RANKS AND ESTIMATED PAY SCALE 





ESTI- 
MATED 








MONTHLY 

CHINESE COMMUNIST RANK U.S. EQUIVALENT PAY IN 
uss 

EQUIV A- 
LENTS 

Senior Marshal.......... (No U.S. equivalent)... ... na 
Marshal................ General of the Army..... na 
Senior General..........{ General. ............... n a 
Colonel General. ........ Lieutenant General...... na 
Lieutenant General......| Major General.......... na 
Major General.......... Brigadier General....... na 
Senior Colonel...........| (No U.S. equivalent)..... na 
Colonel............000.. Colonel... ............. 85.00 
Lieutenant Colonel..... Lieutenant Colonel. ..... 70.00 
Major................4. Major...............0., 60.00 

Senior Captain. ......... (No U.S. equivalent)..... 50 .00- 
60.00 

Captain. ............0.. Captain................ 40.00 

First Lieutenant......... First Lieutenant........] 35.00— 
40.00 

Second Lieutenant....... Second Lieutenant......./ 28.00- 
33.00 

Warrant Officer..........| Warrant Officer......... 23 .00- 
27.00 

Senior Sergeant.......... Master Sergeant......... 6.00 
Sergeant................ Sergeant First Class... .. 5.00 
Corporal................ Sergeant............... 4.00 
Private First Class.......| Private First Class... ... 2.50 
Private... .....0........ Private......0.00....0.. 2.50 
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Officer specialty titles are also used. These in- 
clude military technical officers, quartermaster 
officers, military medical officers, military veteri- 
nary officers, military staff-judge advocates, and 
military administrative officers. 

The rank structure includes a warrant officer 
(chun wei) grade. Personnel holding this grade 
have been reported in command positions, but it 
is believed that they are normally assigned to 
primarily administrative positions. 

There are three grades of noncommissioned offi- 
cer—senior sergeant (shang shih), sergeant (chung 
shih), and corporal (hsia shih)—and two grades 
of private—private (lieh ping), and private first 
Class (shang teng ping). 


2. Pay 


Military pay is low, but service personnel enjoy 
a much higher standard of living than the average 
civilian in Communist China. Military personnel 
are assured the basic necessities and receive salary 
or allowances which enable them to purchase con- 
sumer goods beyond the reach of the average 
Chinese worker. Official pay scales are not known. 
The estimated monthly pay is shown in FIGURE 
81-10 in U.S. dollar equivalents (converted at the 
commercial exchange rate of 2.367 yuan to the USS. 
dollar). 

In addition to basic salaries, commissioned offi- 
cers have received longevity allowances which may 
have equaled the difference between their basic 
salary and that of the next higher grade, a ration 
allowance equal to approximately US$7.00 per 
month, quarters allowance (amount not known), 
dependents’ allowance of about US$8.00 per month 
each for the fourth and fifth children in a family, 
and a positional allowance for designated special 
assignments. The positional allowance may in- 
clude compensation for such items as civilian 
clothing, housing, and domestic staff. There also 
may be a family allowance in addition to that paid 
for dependent children. Commissioned officers 
have also been furnished their uniforms without 
cost. Recent information suggests that the fore- 
going allowances and special compensations may 
have been either reduced or eliminated as an 
economy measure. 

Compensation for enlisted personnel is based 
upon the issue system supplemented by an 
allowance for miscellaneous personal items. All 
enlisted personnel are provided clothing, rations, 
quarters, and medical care; they may receive addi- 
tional personal money allowance based on their 
rank. Enlisted personnel who are retained beyond 
the normal term of service receive longevity pay of 
about US$1.25 per month after three years’ service 
plus approximately US$0.80 per month after com- 
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pleting another two years. Compensation for the 
recruits and privates compares favorably with the 
purchasing power of the Chinese peasant, and the 
pay and gratuities of noncommissioned officers ap- 
proximately equal the pay of semiskilled and skilled 
civilian factory workers. 


The Chinese Communist soldier also receives cer- 
tain fringe benefits including reduced admission 
rates to theaters, half-fare rail tickets, and lower 
rates at restaurants. Moreover, he also may re- 
ceive monetary incentive awards for outstanding 
performance of duty. 


These benefits are reduced by the soldier’s obliga- 
tion to buy state bonds periodically, and, if he is 
a member of the Communist Party, he must pay 
party dues amounting to approximately one-third 
of a private’s monthly pay. Military personnel are 
also required to contribute to public relief agencies 
and to share in the purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments donated by the PLA to cooperative farms. 


3. Procurement and terms of service 


a. METHODS OF PROCUREMENT 


(1) Officers — Officer personnel are _ ob- 
tained by commissioning service school graduates 
and noncommissioned officers who pass selective 
examinations or who have attended special train- 
ing courses. In wartime, individuals may also 
receive battlefield commissions. At present, most 
Officers are probably middle school (high school) 
graduates who entered military schools directly, or 
who were first conscripted and then sent to a serv- 
ice school. 


(2) Noncommissioned officers —- Noncomis- 
sioned officers are procured by in-service promotion. 


(3) Privates — The Military Service Law of 
1955 prescribes that male citizens attaining the 
age of 18 are liable for military service and must 
register. This registration is accomplished by 
village councils or city police stations and the re- 
sults are forwarded through local and provincial 
agencies to the national level to assist in determin- 
ing provincial conscription quotas. Quotas are 
assigned to provinces by the State Council. Pro- 
vincial Military Service Committees further assign 
quotas to political subdivisions within the prov- 
inces. At the lowest level, Military Service 
Committees select individuals for conscription in 
accordance with criteria set forth in the military 
services laws and regulations. Those selected are 
given a physical examination and inducted by mili- 
tary service bureaus of local military territorial 
commands. The law makes no provisions for 
voluntary enlistment although young men desir- 
ing to enlist probably can arrange for their selec- 
tion with their local Military Service Committee. 
Conscripts have no choice of service, and over 90% 
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of selectees are assigned to the ground forces. The 
conscription year runs from 1 March of each year 
through 28 February of the succeeding year. The 
callup period is from 1 November of each year 
through 28 February of the succeeding year. 
Female specialists may be drafted into the peace- 
time reserve and mobilized in time of need. 


b. TERM OF SERVICE — The term of service for 
enlisted ranks is three years for the ground forces. 
The term of service may be extended for four 
months without specific authority, and the 
Ministry of National Defense may extend an in- 
dividual’s term of active service for a greater 
period. Although no provisions are made for re- 
enlistment, it is believed that a small number of 
selected noncommissioned officers are permitted to 
remain on extended active duty. 

The conscription law also established age criteria 
(shown below) which normally limit terms of ac- 
tive and reserve service for officers. 


ACTIVE PRIMARY SECONDARY 
RANK SERVICE RESERVE RESERVE 
2d Lieutenant... _._... 30 40 45 
Ist Lieutenant ........ 30 40 45 
Captain .............. 35 . 45 50 
Senior Captain ........ 39 45 50 
Major ................ 40 50 55 
Lt. Colonel ............ 45 55 60 
Colonel ............... 50 55 60 
Senior Colonel ........ 50 55 60 
Major General........ 55 60 65 
Lieutenant General ... 59 60 65 


Limits Based on Existing 
Situation 


Col. General and above 


Authority to place general and field-grade officers 
on reserve lists, and to retire them upon completion 
of service, is delegated to the Premier and the Min- 
ister of National Defense, respectively. Authority 
over company-grade officers rests with senior staff 
officers, senior field commanders, and branch 
chiefs. The release of officers who have served 
their time in grade but have not qualified for pro- 
motion may be deferred for from six months to two 
years. If at the end of this period they still do not 
qualify, they are released from active service. 


c. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION — The personnel 
departments at all levels are responsible for routine 
administration of all except political personnel. 
Such actions as promotion, leave and furlough, 
efficiency reports, assignment, and transfer re- 
quire approval of the general political departments. 
Political departments have the sole responsibility 
for the administration of political personnel. 

Company-grade officers in field or military region 
commands are promoted by orders of the com- 
manders of field armies or military regions; those 
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not assigned to field commands are promoted on 
orders of the chiefs of the branch directorates. 
Promotions to and within field grade are made by 
the Ministry of National Defense. The State Coun- 
cil promotes officers to and within general-officer 
grades. The Chairman of the People’s Republic, 
with the approval of the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress, confers the rank 
of marshal and supreme marshal. Promotions 
normally are made one grade at a time; the Min- 
istry of National Defense, however, is authorized 
to permit a one-grade jump through the grade of 
lieutenant colonel, and the State Council may 
authorize a similar action through the grades of 
colonel to colonel general. During peacetime, the 
normal time-in-grade requirement for promotion 
through the field grades, is as follows: 


Ist Lieutenant .......... Wd. .., 2 years 
Captain... 6... 2 years 
Senior Captain ..... .............. 3 years 
Major ......................2.00..: 3 years 
Lieutenant Colonel ................. 3 years 
Colonel .............0..000..0000... 3 years 


During time of war this schedule does not apply 
to officers in an active theater. Time in grade 
may also be waived at any time for officers credited 
with special achievements and officers assigned to 
positions calling for a rank three or more grades 
higher than their present grade. Agencies also 
may demote officers over whom they have promo- 
tion authority. 

The Chairman of the People’s Republic appoints 
and relieves the Chief of the General Staff and the 
directors of departments of the General Staff. The 
State Council appoints and relieves commanders 
and political commissars at division level and above. 
The Ministry of National Defense appoints and 
relieves officers in positions below the level of divi- 
sion commander and political commissar. 


In wartime, appointment of commanders and 
staff officers below theater and field army may be 
decentralized to senior field commanders with the 
high command retaining the prerogative of con- 
firmation. Commanders of theaters, field armies, 
army groups, and armies may then appoint and 
relieve key staff officers at the next lower echelon 
and commanders at the second-lower echelon. An 
officer may not be divested of his rank by reassign- 
ment, but he may be forced to serve under an 
officer to whom he is senior. In an emergency, a 
senior officer has the authority to relieve a subordi- 
nate whom he believes to be unfit, but must im- 
mediately seek approval from higher headquarters. 
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4. Quality factors 


Physically, the average Chinese conscript makes 
an excellent soldier. He is probably the son of a 
peasant farmer, is 18 to 22 years of age and must 
meet the criteria of the selective provisions of the 
conscription laws. Because of his environment, he 
is accustomed to hard work and conditioned to 
hunger, cold, heat, and fatigue. Although his rate 
of march is no greater than that of his Western 
counterpart, he expects to march for longer periods 
and to carry heavier loads. Throughout his life 
he has had few material comforts, and in the field 
he requires a minimum of logistic support. 

Although average native intelligence of ground 
force personnel is comparable to that of other 
major armies, the level of education is extremely 
low, especially in technical fields. Moreover, the 
primitive background of the average recruit makes 
him unfamiliar with modern mechanical devices. 
The increasing availability of education and the 
current industrial development in China coupled 
with selectivity in the conscription process may 
gradually alleviate these deficiencies; it will prob- 
ably be many years, however, before the average 
Chinese soldier is as competent to handle modern 
weapons and equipment as his Western counter- 
part. 

Morale in the ground forces is apparently good. 
As a member of the armed forces, the soldier is the 
best-fed, best-clothed, and best-housed member of 
the Chinese masses. He enjoys numerous privi- 
leges. Vigorous propaganda efforts are made by 
the Communist regime to enhance his social 
stature, to imbue him with the importance of his 
role in society, and to persuade him of the necessity 
of the tasks he performs. 

Discipline in the ground forces is good. Al- 
though traditional acceptance of the authority of 
elders and officials is being eliminated, the severe 
and all-pervasive discipline of the Communist 
regime accustoms the soldier to the authority of 
others from childhood. 

There are certain influences, however, in the 
eround forces which are disturbing to both disci- 
pline and morale. Although of relatively small im- 
portance today, these influences may create 
problems in the future. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these is the envy of those who are not Party 
members or Party-affiliates for the special privi- 
leges and preferential treatment accorded those 
who are. Other disturbing factors include: 1) con- 
tradictory efforts to enforce strict discipline and 
simultaneously create camaraderie between officers 
and men; 2) encouragement of enlisted men to 
open criticism of their officers; 3) constant sur- 
veillance by Communist Party officials; and 4) 
constant political indoctrination, heavy training 
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schedules, and “voluntary” involvement in non- 
military tasks which, in combination, leave the 
soldier little or no leisure. Jn spite of the fore- 
going, however, positive factors promoting cohesion 
and sustaining morale and discipline, are rein- 
forced by minatory admonition and example, and 
appear adequate to counteract the effects of adverse 
influences. 

Leaders at all levels are competent in basic tac- 
tical theory and well versed in the simpler tech- 
niques of battle. However, materiel shortages that 
restrict training, and lack of experience in handling 
balanced modern combat teams, continue to limit 
the overall competence of subordinate leaders to 
handle the forces they command. Moreover, senior 
leadership, which has demonstrated its capabilities 
in large-scale tactics, lacks experience in providing 
effective logistical support to modern forces in the 
field, 


H. Reserve and mobilization 
1. Reserve system 


The Military Service Law of 1955 classifies the 
reserves into two categories—the primary and 
secondary reserves. Personnel who have completed 
terms of active military service are transferred to 
the primary reserve. Males registered but not 
conscripted for active service, and females with 
medical, veterinarian, and other technical train- 
ing are placed on secondary reserve lists. 

For enlisted personnel each of these categories is 
divided into two grades, the first of which includes 
those between the ages of 18 and 30, and the 
second those between the ages of 30 and 40. Men 
currently completing terms of military service are 
receiving reserve certificates and are being in- 
structed to register for the primary reserve on 
return to their homes. There are indications that 
attempts are being made to associate the reserve 
and militia organizations; however, few details are 
known as to the form the organization will even- 
tually take. 


The commissioned reserve obtains its members 
through: 1) transfer of officers from the active 
service; 2) the commissioning of noncommissioned 
officers who have served their term of active serv- 
ice and have passed qualifying examinations; 3) 
the commissioning of graduates of institutions of 
higher learning who meet certain military qualifi- 
cations and whose education qualifies them for 
commissioned service; and 4) the commissioning of 
certain governmental personnel whose professional 
knowledge qualifies them for commissioned service. 
No information is available with regard to organ- 
ization of commissioned reserves. 
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There is no way of estimating the number of 
reservists. Although over 5,000,000 men have been 
discharged from the armed forces since 1950, it is 
believed that only a small number of these have 
become members of the primary reserves. If the 
present rate of conscription and demobilization 
continues, at the end of 1965 the primary reserves 
may be at peak strength of approximately 6,500,000 
in the first class and 7,500,000 in the second class. 
The secondary reserves could reach a strength of 
over 50,000,000. However, it is doubtful that Com- 
munist China will have either the means or the 
inclination to maintain this large a reserve force. 


2. Mobilization system 


Under the Constitution, the Chairman of the 
People’s Republic of China orders mobilization 
folowing the decision of either the National 
People’s Congress or its Standing Committee. 
Upon receipt of the Chairman’s order, the State 
Council directs the Ministry of National Defense 
to order the callup. After the mobilization order 
is made public, reserve personnel prepare for 
active service and, upon receipt of orders from 
military service bureaus at the hsien or munici- 
pality level, report either to those agencies or 
as otherwise directed. No information is avail- 
able with regard to the machinery for integrating 
the reserve into the active service, but it appears 
that a considerable proportion of those initially 
mobilized will be used to bring existing organiza- 
tions to wartime strength. 


3. Mobilization potential 


Based on availability of organized reserves, arms 
and equipment, training cadres and facilities, ad- 
ministrative machinery, and economic considera- 
tions, but without outside logistic support, the 
Chinese Communist ground forces are considered 
fully mobilized at present. With outside logistic 
support, and accepting reduced unit mobility and 
extensive economic dislocation, mobilization capac- 
ity is estimated as follows: 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 


2,040,000 115 infantry, 3 armored, 3 cav- 
alry, 3 parachute, 23 artillery, 
and 20 public security. 

115 infantry, 3 armored, 3 cav- 
alry, 3 parachute, 23 artillery, 
and 20 public security. 

141 infantry, 3 armored, 3 cav- 
alry, 3 parachute, 23 artillery, 
and 20 public security. 

165 infantry, 4 armored, 4 cav- 
alry, 4 parachute, 23 artillery, 
and 20 public security. 

231 infantry, 6 armored, 6 cav- 
alry, 6 parachute, 23 artillery, 
and 20 public security. 


M-Day .._ . 
oo. 2,675,000 
3,425,000 
4,325,000 


M-+1 year .. 


M+2 years 6,125,000 
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I. Training 
1. General 


The Chinese Communists envision a comprehen- 
Sive military training program for the future. The 
program is to provide for: 1) the preparation of the 
youth for military service while in schools and 
colleges; 2) training cycles and short periods of 
active duty for militia and reserve organizations; 
3) support of civilian organizations engaged in 
pursuits that are of value to the military service; 
and 4) establishment of an integrated training sys- 
tem in the active military service, including fixed 
annual training cycles, and unit, service, and 
general military schools. 

Only in the active military service has effective 
progress been made in this ambitious project. 
Relief from the pressure of the Korean War and 
implementation of annual conscription and dis- 
charge of personnel have permitted and encour- 
aged the establishment of regular training 
processes for individuals and units, and the crea- 
tion of a school system which lays the basis for 
effective military education at all levels. 


Continued receipt of Soviet equipment and train- 
ing assistance has also been a prime requisite to 
the successes of the program, and the tactics and 
techniques taught show marked Soviet influence. 
Soviet training procedures have proven especially 
suitable for adaptation to Chinese character and 
background. The Chinese program is character- 
ized by the following principles adapted from the 
Soviets: 1) strict control and uniformity of training 
programs, 2) emphasis on military discipline, 3) 
stress on physical training, 4) emphasis on “‘norms”’ 
and precision, and 5) a tendency toward individual 
specialization once a skill has been imparted. Ex- 
perience in Korea and the probable inheritance 
of Chinese translations of U.S. field manuals from 
the Chinese Nationalists also have affected the 
doctrine. Chinese Communist leadership, however, 
is constantly alert to avoid the blind adoption of 
foreign methods. 

The general low level of literacy in China has 
had a modifying influence on the program, and 
much time is devoted to basic and general educa- 
tion. The effort to provide general education is 
closely related to the most salient characteristic of 
Chinese Communist military education—the inor- 
dinate (by Western standards) amount of time 
and effort devoted to political indoctrination. All 
literacy instruction emphasizes Communist theories 
and practices and is, in itself, a means of initially 
indcctrinating personnel and of providing for their 
future acceptance of printed propaganda. 
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2. Preinduction 


Military training in secondary schools was 
inaugurated on a trial basis in selected provinces 
in 1955 and 1956, and a government regulation re- 
portedly requires military training in all schools 
above middle school level, but it is not known if 
this regulation has been widely enforced. Reserve 
commissions probably are tendered those who suc- 
cessfully complete prescribed courses. No details 
of the scope of these programs are available. 

For both adults and youths a national defense 
sports program, initiated in 1952, has emphasized 
sliding, model plane flying, parachute Jumping, 
motorcycling, target shooting, telecommunications, 
navigation, rowing, sailing, and camping. The 
purpose of the program is to develop a reservoir 
of personnel trained in civilian pursuits that have 
a military application. The Chinese Communist 
program is patterned after the Soviet Voluntary 
Society for Cooperation with the Army, Aviation, 
and Fleet (DOSAAF). Because of a lack of equip- 
ment and capable instructors, it will probably be 
several years before the Chinese Communist 
athletic clubs approach those of DOSAAF in num- 
ber and importance. | 


3. Individual 


a. RECRUIT — Basic training of new recruits in 
the Chinese Communist army has been accom- 
plished variously at recruit training centers, by 
provisional replacement units, and within the 
tactical units. Most basic training appears to take 
place during April, May, and June—the months 
following the November—February callup period 
and completion of travel and preliminary indoc- 
trination in March. Individuals are first assigned 
to companies or platoons in training organiza- 
tions where they are instructed by junior officers 
and noncommissioned officers. During the first 
two weeks such subjects as close-order drill, train- 
ing formations, assembly and disassembly of 
weapons, map reading, use of grenades, physical 
training, and care and cleaning of equipment are 
emphasized. The subjects covered during the re- 
mainder of the period allotted for basic instruction 
are unknown. 


b. YEARLY TRAINING CYCLE — During the spring 
months the training schedules of soldiers other 
than recruits are unknown; however, since the 
Chinese like to repeat instruction (as a technique 
of teaching), these men, as well as the recruits, 
probably repeat the basic subjects. After indi- 
vidual training has been completed, recruits and 
old soldiers alike begin the regular training sched- 
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ule. The phases and principal subjects covered in 
this schedule are as follows: 


FIRST PHASE, SUMMER—Training in this phase stresses 
close-order drill, physical training, disciplinary 
regulations, field fortifications, compass, marks- 
manship, and the individual soldier in the attack, 
defense, and in reconnaissance. 


SECOND PHASE, SUMMER—This phase covers physical 
training; disciplinary regulations; guard duty; 
squad, platoon, and company formations; fortifica- 
tions and obstacles; river crossings; chemical, bio- 
logical, and radiological warfare; compass and map 
reading; sanitation; technical equipment of the 
infantry regiment; field firing; squad, platoon, and 
company in the attack and defense; and company 
tactical exercises. 


FIRST PHASE, WINTER—This training phase covers 
physical training; disciplinary regulations; guard 
duty; company formations; chemical, biological, 
and radiological warfare: compass and map read- 
ing; artillery and tanks; first aid; tactical exer- 
cises of reinforced rifle companies in the attack 
and defense; and battalion tactical exercises. 


SECOND PHASE, WINTER—This phase includes physical 
training; disciplinary regulations; guard duty; bat- 
talion and regimental formations; antitank and 
antipersonnel obstacles; chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare; sanitation; reinforced infan- 
try battalion in the attack and defense of hills 
and river crossings; and regimental tactical exer- 
cises in the attack, including both armor and artil- 
lery support. 


4. Unit, combined, and maneuvers 


Unit training begins during the second phase of 
summer training when squad, platoon, and com- 
pany unit tactics are covered. Tactical exercises 
of company size are conducted during this neriod, 
usually during the month of August. Combined 
arms exercises begin during the first phase of the 
winter program and include tactical exercises of 
reinforced infantry companies in the attack and 
tactical exercises of battalion size. Instruction on 
the actions of a reinforced infantry battalion in the 
attack and in the defense of hills and river cross- 
ings is accomplished during the second phase of 
the winter training program. The training year 
is usually terminated with a regimental exercise. 


Considerable emphasis has been placed on com- 
bined-arms training. This emphasis stems from 
the highest command echelons, is taught in mili- 
tary schools, and is taught and practiced by units 
in the field. 


The Chinese Communists recently conducted 
division- and possibly army-size maneuvers or exer- 
cises, but there is little information available on 
the concepts of these operations. Ground units 
may have participated in a joint amphibious exer- 
cise in the Yellow Sea area in the latter part of 
1956 and probably have taken part in other am- 
phibious operations reported in that area. As the 
modernization of the ground force continues and 
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ereater experience is gained, training programs, 
maneuvers, and exercises for large units probably 
will be regularly scheduled. 


5. Reserve 


The Regulations on the Service of Officers and 
the Military Service Law provide for the periodic 
group training of reserve officers and enlisted men 
upon orders issued by the Ministry of National 
Defense. Although there are a few reports of pos- 
sible combined reserve-militia training, and an 
announcement of the amalgamation of reserves 
and militia in one province, no standardized, China- 
wide reserve training program is known to have 
been implemented. 


6. Schools and installations 


The Chinese Communist military school system 
dates from 1953 and represents the development of 
a school complex which, though relatively primitive 
in many respects, contains all the elements of any 
modern military educational system. It repre- 
sents a marked change from the mass production 
education system employed prior to 1953. Al- 
though a considerable amount of time is still de- 
voted to purely political training, the schools are 
organized primarily to provide formal basic, ad- 
vanced, and refresher training in the tactics and 
technical aspects of the various branches of Serv- 
ices. Included in the system are basic and ad- 
vanced schools for the combat arms and certain 
of the technical services, and higher level staff 
and command institutions. A large amount of the 
basic training, formerly given in military-political 
academies at the military area level, is now given 
in combat units or at special training installations 
served by training units specifically organized for 
that purpose. 

Most Chinese Communist military schools still 
fall far short of Western standards in curriculum, 
staff, equipment, and qualifications for admission. 
However, a progressive system of formal military 
education is clearly discernible from recruit to War 
College level; it provides the groundwork for the 
eventual development of an effective military 
school system. 


All major schools and the overall training sys- 
tem are directly controlled by the General Staff 
departments and the arms and services directorates 
subordinate to the General Staff. This centraliza- 
tion of control standardizes both the quality and 
content of instruction, and effectively reduces the 
danger of warlordism inherent in the older sys- 
tem in which the schools were operated by field 
commanders. 


Information since 1955 has indicated a signifi- 
cant decrease in direct Soviet participation in the 
operation of the schools. To avoid offending tra- 
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ditional Chinese pride and individualism, the So- 
viets probably withdrew most of their military or 
technical personnel as soon as the various schools 
were capable of operating by themselves. 

Information on the curricula of the various 
schools is sparse, contradictory, and possibly out- 
dated. The schools which appear relatively 
modern by Western military training concepts are 
the advanced infantry schools (at least 3), the 
artillery schools (at least 5), the military medical 
schools (at least 8), the General Staff and War 
College (PLA Military Academy) at Nanking, and 
the General Military Academy at Harbin. The 
General Staff and War College may be a Command 
and General Staff College for senior officers and 
political personnel, and is reportedly the highest 
military educational institution in Communist 
China. The General Military Academy appears 
also to be a higher level school but may emphasize 
science and technology and possibly is a prepara- 
tory institution for more advanced study in for- 
eign schools. Russian language study is reportedly 
mandatory in both schools, whereas English is 
taught only to intelligence officers. 

Other reported institutions include a newly es- 
tablished Academy of Military Science in Peiping, 
10 basic infantry schools, 4 air defense schools, a 
physical training school, 2 armor schools, 4 engi- 
neer schools, an administrative school, 3 chemical 
schools, 4 signal schools, 5 ordnance schools, 2 
public security schools, and a number of special- 
purpose training installations. Little information 
has been received on the establishment or operation 
of intelligence schools, or schools operated exclu- 
sively for the training of political commissars and 
staff officers. The advanced infantry schools are 
believed to provide advanced infantry training for 
battalion commanders and staff officers and re- 
fresher courses for battalion and regimental 
Officers. The basic infantry schools are believed to 
provide training for lower officer ranks and NCO. 
The artillery schools and basic infantry schools are 
believed to include officer training schools for 
selected NCO and civilian high school graduates 
and college students below graduate level. 


J. Logistics 
1. Classification of materiel 


The Chinese Communists have adopted supply 
categories similar to those of the Soviet Union. 
The categories are rations, clothing and equipment, 
fuels, and ammunition and ordnance equipment. 
Rations include both food and forage. Organiza- 
tional and individual clothing and equipment, ex- 
cluding ordnance and major engineer equipment, 
fall within the second category. Fuels are di- 
vided into POL and solid fuels, i.e., coal, charcoal, 
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and wood. The fourth category includes both in- 
dividual and crew-served weapons, ammunition, 
vehicles, small parts for weapons and vehicles, 
demolition materials, chemical bombs, gas masks, 
and protective clothing. 


2. Procurement 


Military procurement in Communist China is 
believed to be initiated by the State Council deter- 
mination of basic policies governing fiscal alloca- 
tions and apportioning of material resources for 
national defense. The First Ministry of Machine 
Building of the State Council is believed to control 
the nation’s defense industries and, in conjunction 
with the State Planning Commission, to establish 
priorities for military supplies and to supervise 
their procurement by other ministries. Standards 
of design, testing, and acceptance appear to be 
regulated by quality ratification departments 
within the ministries concerned and by the State 
Committee of Inspection and Acceptance. 

Within the armed forces, the National Defense 
Council and the Ministry of National Defense prob- 
ably are responsible for determining the alloca- 
tions to the various services. It is believed that 
estimates of the combined .requirements of all the 
armed forces are prepared by the defense ministry, 
submitted first to the National Defense Council 
and then to the State Council for final approval. 
Within the defense ministry the General Rear Serv- 
ice Department of the General Staff is charged with 
overall logistical responsibility. It coordinates 
budgetary matters with the Finance Department of 
the General Staff. 

Specific requirements and procurement schedules 
for the ground forces are probably prepared by 
each of the arms and services directorates. Re- 
quirements for the infantry and cavalry, which are 
not represented by directorates, probably are deter- 
mined by the General Staff on the basis of estimates 
prepared by the General Staff Department based 
upon estimates received from major commands. 

Few details are known of the administrative 
machinery by which materiel is procured and dis- 
tributed. However, local procurement is common 
and probably is coordinated by the rear services 
staff and its agencies. Rations are frequently pur- 
chased locally, and troop units are encouraged to 
erow their own vegetables to supplement regular 
rations. Regional commands maintain close liai- 
son with civilian manufacturing plants and ware- 
houses and are permitted to make purchases within 
their budgetary allowances. 

Individual and organizational clothing and 
equipment are produced largely in China by cloth- 
ing factories supervised by the state ministeries 
and State Planning Commission or operated by a 
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production section of the General Rear Services 
Department. 

Fuels other than POL are procured locally by 
the organic rear service organization of units 
down to regiment. POL resources are extremely 
limited and nearly all POL both for military and 
civilian use is imported. 


Military vehicles are procured from both domes- 
tic and foreign sources. The Chinese Communists 
are manufacturing trucks for military use and may 
begin production of a Chinese-designed jeep in 1958. 
The manufacture of agricultural tractors, sched- 
uled for 1958, is to provide the potential for 
production of artillery tractors. Other Chinese 
Communist ordnance production includes small 
arms, mortars, recoilless rifles, rocket launchers, 
light and medium artillery pieces, and ammunition 
for these weapons. Communist China must rely 
upon the Soviet Union and bloc countries for 
armored vehicles, heavy artillery and its ammuni- 
tion, and specialized technical equipment. 


3. Peacetime storage and issue 


Peacetime storage and issue of supplies is 
believed to be accomplished through supply depots 
maintained by the military region command under 
the supervision of the region rear service depart- 
ment. Each military region may have three or 
more major supply depots to which supplies are 
transported directly from the factories, arsenals, 
and civilian warehouses, or from the railhead if 
the items have been imported. From the depot, 
supplies are distributed to subdepots or to army- 
level supply installations where they are further 
distributed to division or regimental dumps. In 
each of these distributions, the senior echelon is 
responsible for transportation of the supplies to 
the subordinate echelon. 


a. RATIONS — Rations normally are the re- 
sponsibility of the regimental rear services unit 
which arranges for requisition from food depots or 
for purchase from local civilian markets. The 
regimental finance section authorizes the purchase 
of rations based upon strength reports submitted 
by subordinate units. If rations are to be supplied 
by higher headquarters, requisitions are consoli- 
dated at regiment, division, and army head- 
quarters, and are then forwarded to the appropri- 
ate depot for processing. Items so obtained are 
believed to consist mainly of nonperishables. 


b. CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT — Supply of in- 
dividual and organizational clothing and equip- 
ment is the responsibility of the quartermaster 
section within the rear service staff. Individual 
clothing and equipment are apparently distributed 
from depots down the line of command as far as 
company where they are issued to the individual 
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by the company supply section. Organizational 
equipment is issued upon the basis of established 
unit tables of equipment and allowances. 


c. FurELs — POL dumps usually are established 
in army service areas where vehicles obtain suf- 
ficient fuel to complete a round-trip supply run. 
In garrison areas, small amounts of POL probably 
are stored at regimental level to supply organic 
vehicles and for use in lanterns and generators. 
Requisitions for POL are based upon vehicle per- 
formance data and the number of vehicles operat- 
ing in each unit. It is believed that peacetime 
POL consumption is controlled by the Ministry of 
National Defense and that requisitions are pre- 
pared by the regional command rear services or- 
ganization. Because of the limited sources of sup- 
ply and the problem of transportation over long 
distances, relatively large amounts of POL may be 
stockpiled in vital military areas. 

Solid fuels are the responsibility of the food and 
forage section of the rear services unit at army 
level. Rear area troops make charcoal which is 
distributed and stored in forward positions. Coal 
is requisitioned for cooking purposes on the basis 
of one catty (1.1 lb.) per man per day. 


d. AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT — 
Although in the same category of supply, am- 
munition is stored separately from ordnance equip- 
ment. It is believed that ammunition is requisi- 
tioned directly from arsenals, stored in military 
region dumps, and distributed by the regional 
command ordnance officer. Smaller ammunition 
storage areas probably are maintained at army or 
division level where requirements of using units 
are filled on the basis of tables of equipment and 
allowances. 


Ordnance supply is also governed by tables of 
equipment. Limited amounts of small arms and 
crew-served infantry weapons are held in the army 
rear areas to fill unit requisitions. Heavy equip- 
ment is supplied upon an exchange basis and fre- 
quently must be forwarded from equipment pools 
probably located at regional command rear services 
installations. New or repaired vehicles are stored 
in vehicle parks where they are issued to units. 
The regional command ordnance officer probably 
is responsible for coordinating the vehicle requisi- 
tions and issuing spare parts and tools to units 
within the regional command. 


4. War supply and movement 


a. SUPPLY 


(1) General — Chinese Communist high 
command organization for war supply probably 
would involve only minor modification of the peace- 
time organization, augmentation of existing staffs, 
and changes of emphasis. 
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Chinese Communist supply impetus is from rear 
to front. The senior wartime tactical echelon— 
the theater—is the initial tactical link between 
combat unit and national sources of war materiel. 
The theater commander, through his rear service 
Staff, combines overall theater logistical planning 
with the operation of the supply system. Theater 
rear service forces are responsible for movement 
of supplies directly to army-level logistics facilities 
in or near the combat zone, where the army rear 
service staff is responsible for moving supplies for- 
ward to using units. Except for supply of their 
own headquarters and their own support and serv- 
ice organizations, neither the field army nor army 
group (command echelons between theater and 
army) engages in actual supply operations. How- 
ever, they engage in logistical planning, and super- 
vise requests, expenditures, and allocations to in- 
sure that the needs of subordinate commands are 
met. 


(2) Theater —A theater logistical com- 
mand is organized from the rear service staff and 
service and administrative organizations under 
theater control. The director of the rear service 
department becomes the commander of the theater 
logistical command and is responsible for logistical 
operations in the theater rear administrative area 
which extends forward to the combat zone where 
the army becomes responsible. The theater logis- 
tical commander divides the rear administrative 
area into geographical sections and establishes rear 
service branch units in each. The branch unit 
gives logistical support to forces stationed in or 
passing through its area, moves supplies to forward 
depots, and is generally comparable to the type C 
logistical command of the U.S. Army. The theater 
rear service commander assigns or attaches serv- 
ice units and vehicular transportation to the 
branch units to enable them to discharge their 
responsibilities. Normally, all railway and theater 
engineering units are retained under the theater 
logisticalcommand. The theater rear service staff 
establishes levels of supply for various depot com- 
plexes and issues directives governing the move- 
ment of supplies. The rear administrative area is 
organized to move supplies from ports of entry 
to branch unit depots by rail and/or motor trans- 
portation units. Rearmost branch headquarters 
supply reserve armies and service elements located 
in their areas, maintain theater reserve stocks, and 
expedite the flow of supplies to general depots and 
subdepots of branch units serving tactical elements 
and installations in forward and intermediate rear 
areas. A separate staff section in each branch 
headquarters in forward areas coordinates the dis- 
position and flow of each category of supply to 
army depots in the combat zone or supply points in 
the rear administrative area. 
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(3) Field army—The field army com- 
mander, through his operations, personnel, and 
rear service departments, establishes supply 
credits, levels of supply, supply rates, and priorities 
for his major subordinate commands, and allocates 
service troops within his command. The field 
army receives requirement estimates from the ele- 
ments of the command, and levies on the theater 
rear service department to meet these require- 
ments. From theater the supplies are forwarded 
directly to army, bypassing the field army depots 
and supply points which support only the field 
army headquarters and the field army troops. 


(4) Army group— The army group com- 
mander normally receives requirement estimates 
from all elements of his command, consolidates 
them, and forwards them to the next higher eche- 
lon (theater or field army). He may, however, be 
delegated authority to forward requisitions to 
theater rear service branch headquarters. Within 
the army group, the commander supervises the 
expenditure of ammunition by the elements of his 
command. If the overall supply situation is criti- 
cal he exercises tight supervision over priority 
of issue and consumption of rations, fuels, and 
major items of equipment. 


(5) Army — Within the combat zone, the 
army is the key unit of logistical operations and 
management. The army commander is respon- 
sible to the army group commander for planning, 
execution, and management of all logistic opera- 
tions within the army, for determining his require- 
ments, and recommending the allocations to the 
army and subordinate commands. Supply plan- 
ning and operations in the army are the respon- 
sibility of the director of the army rear service de- 
partment. At army level, supply planning is based 
on unit tables of equipment, tables of allowances 
for individual equipment and expendable supplies 
established by higher authority, and the nature 
of the planned tactical operation. 

Supplies are normally delivered to army depots 
by motor transportation under the control of the 
supporting rear service branch unit of the theater 
logistical command. From army depots, supplies 
reach division supply points by transportation 
organic to the army. When the situation permits, 
supplies are frequently sent directly to regimental 
dumps to avoid unnecessary handling. Army 
troops usually draw directly from army supply 
points in the army rear area. 

At division level, supplies are normally dis- 
tributed to infantry regiments by division trans- 
portation; division troops draw directly from supply 
points in the division rear area. Regimental 
supply points are little more than distributing 
points at which supplies are broken down for dis- 
tribution to subordinate units. Regiments carry 
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only small emergency stocks of supplies other than 
rations and ammunition; supplies are usually 
issued as soon after receipt as possible. Regi- 
mental transportation moves supplies to battalion 
distributing points where supplies are broken down 
for companies and moved forward by animal-drawn 
carts, push carts, pack animals, or porters. 

The chief of the army ordnance section is under 
the army group ordnance chief for technical opera- 
tions and is responsible for directing ordnance 
supply operations in divisions and separate units 
of the army. 

Ammunition stocks maintained at army, division, 
and regiment are usually specified by army group. 
Prior to an offensive the ammunition stockpiled in 
forward areas is increased and mobile ammunition 
teams are organized to replenish ammunition in 
combat units. 

The chief of the army food and forage section 
plans and supervises ration and forage supply and 
locally procures ration supplements. Ration 
supply, based on strength reports submitted by 
lower echelons, is handled through the depots of 
the supply section. 

Rifle companies and infantry regiments normally 
store emergency rations equivalent to from 3 to 
7 days’ supply, divisions maintain 10 days’ supply, 
and armies from 15 to 30 days’ supply. The infan- 
try battalion normally does not maintain reserve 
stocks of food. Army normally delivers rations 
to division or regiment; each regiment delivers to 
its battalions and companies, or directly to forward 
positions. 

Owing to the fact that vehicles are pooled within 
the army at regiment, division, and army levels, 
large stocks of fuels are not maintained in forward 
areas. 

Vehicles of all types and associated repair, main- 
tenance, and pioneer tools are supplied by the army 
ordnance Officer. Spare parts are supplied on an 
exchange basis. Requests for vehicles, tools, and 
Spare parts are processed through the chain of 
command to the army ordnance officer. 


b. MovEMENT 


(1) General — The Chinese Communists 
move troop units by rail, motor, and by foot both 
in China and in theaters of operations if tactical 
march formations are not required. In a theater, 
reserves and reinforcements are moved as far 
forward as possible by rail or motor vehicles, often 
assuming tactical march formations as they de- 
train or detruck. In the closing days of opera- 
tions, motor marches in forward areas may extend 
into the rear areas of divisions on line. Truck 
regiments available to higher commanders are 
used to supplement organic transportation. 
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(2) Categories of movement — The Chinese 
Communists divide troop movements into two gen- 
eral categories—transportation and marches. 

(a) MOVEMENT BY TRANSPORTATION — 
Transportation means are used to move units from 
one place to another when there is little or no 
threat of ground attack. Units may be moved by 
rail or water transportation or by organic vehicles 
supplemented by attached transport. Ina theater 
of operations, this type of movement is commonly 
carried out in army group rear areas in the combat 
zone or the theater rear administrative area as a 
means of conserving troop strength and expediting 
the movement. 

(6b) MARCHES —-In a march, infantry ele- 
ments (normally the battalion) move on foot and 
other elements move by motor or animal-drawn 
carts. Marches are normally conducted in the 
forward part of a theater combat zone. 


(3) Rail movements — Troops traveling by 
rail are, for the most part, carried in common 30- 
ton freight cars, with the platoon serving as the 
basic unit of car loading. Although platoons differ 
in size depending upon type and function, an 
average of 48 men and officers, their personal 
weapons and impedimenta, and the platoon’s or- 
ganizational equipment are loaded in a single 
boxcar. The resultant crowding and inconven- 
ience are obvious. The heavier or more bulky 
items, such as artillery, tanks, and trucks, are 
hauled on 30- or 50-ton flatcars; horses and mules 
travel in high-sided gondolas. A typical mixed 
train containing both troop and equipment cars 
will average about 30 cars in length and carry the 
equivalent of an infantry battalion. 


(4) Motor movements — Recognition of the 
flexibility and speed of concentration offered by 
motor transportation, a natural corollary to the 
increase in the vehicles of the ground force, has 
resulted in increased use of motor transport for 
troop movement. Most such moves have involved 
battalions and regiments, but in known instances 
entire armies have been transported long distances 
by motor transport. The Chinese Communists 
generally lack experience in large-scale motor 
marches and their overall efficiency is relatively 
low. Operating over typical Chinese road nets, 
military convoys cover about 15 miles per hour 
during daylight and average about 120 miles per 
day. The night rate is reportedly about 10 miles 
per hour. Improved road performance since 1950 
indicates that under ideal march conditions the 
Chinese Communists normally may average about 
150 miles per day on motor marches and about 250 
miles a day on forced march. During motor move- 
ments, trucks carry from 13 to 16 men, their 
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personal gear, and a proportionate share of organ- 
izational equipment. 


(5) Foot movements — Until recently the 
Chinese Communists considered the foot march 
the most rehable method for large-scale troop move- 
ments, and great emphasis still is placed on march 
conditioning. For administrative marches, how- 
ever, the foot march is used only when transporta- 
tion is lacking. The Chinese Communist accept 
marching 7 to 8 hours a day as normal; if this is 
increased to 10 or 12 hours, the march is regarded 
as a forced march. The maximum for forced 
marches is 16 hours per day. March speed during 
daylight hours is about three miles per hour over 
average roads; night march speed averages two 
miles per hour over a 6- to 7-hour period. If a 
march is to be made cross-country, or over bad 
roads, the rate of march may be reduced to less 
than one mile per hour. These rates should be 
modified if greater distances are involved. In 
Korea, large units marched 200 to 300 miles but 
averaged only 20 miles per day. 


5. Maintenance 


Repair and maintenance of equipment is a com- 
mand responsibility in the Chinese Communist 
eround forces. However, maintenance standards 
are low, facilities are very limited, and trained 
technicians are few. The Chinese have three 
categories of maintenance and repair—‘minor,”’ 
“medium,” and “major’—but there is no clear 
distinction among these categories. The ability 
or inability to perform the maintenance and repair, 
rather than category, probably determines the 
echelon at which it is performed. 

Individual clothing and equipment maintenance, 
below army level, is the responsibility of the 
quartermaster section of rear service units. 
“Minor” clothing repair is accomplished by the 
individual soldier and, prior to seasonal issues, 
“major” repair programs are instituted by theater 
or military region command installations utilizing 
civilian facilities within the army area. 


For organizational equipment, maintenance and 
repair begin with preventive maintenance at com- 
pany and battalion level. Regimental units per- 
form “minor” repairs which include periodic vehicle 
checks, replacement of subassemblies, and fabrica- 
tion of simple tools. Each division and major 
army unit performs “medium” repairs on artillery, 
radios and telephones, gas masks, engineering 
equipment, and wheeled and tracked vehicles. 
Organic repair elements in rear service organiza- 
tions carry small stocks of spare parts to supple- 
ment the repair capabilities of using units. There 
are no known organized maintenance facilities for 
the “major” repair of vehicles or equipment at 
division level or below. 
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Repair facilities at army level may include quasi- 
military shops and installations but repair capa- 
bilities are minimal since it is necessary to keep 
this service mobile in time of combat. Materiel 
which cannot be readily repaired at army level is 
either cannibalized for parts or sent to a salvage 
and rebuild installation of the theater or military 
region command. This latter procedure is par- 
ticularly true of equipment of Soviet bloc manu- 
facture for which the Chinese Communists may 
lack critical parts and/or qualified mechanics. 

Army repair shops are under the administrative 
and operational command of the rear service unit 
chief who correlates the maintenance and repair 
function with the section chiefs of the technical 
services. Each army usually maintains three 
depots capable of limited maintenance, repair, and 
salvage of the equipment of the army’s divisions. 
Ordnance, quartermaster, signal, chemical warfare, 
and engineer maintenance elements are assigned 
to each depot. Each supply service also maintains 
a salvage collection point at army and division 
supply installations. Division and army repair 
damaged materiel if they can, and forward re- 
mainder to the next higher echelon. 

At army level the ordnance officer is responsible 
for ordnance materiel repair and for recovery of 
damaged, abandoned, or captured ordnance ma- 
teriel. Spare parts for small arms, mortars, and 
machineguns are carried by the units for on-the- 
spot “minor” repairs. Replacement parts for 
larger caliber weapons are carried by maintenance 
elements organic to artillery and armor units. 
Ordnance repair facilities at army level are in- 
tended to supplement the capabilities of using 
units, and repairs which cannot be accomplished 
at army become the responsibility of theater or 
regional “major” repair installations. 

Army commanders strive to keep 85% of their 
vehicles operational through driver-maintenance 
programs and support provided by division and 
army vehicle repair installations. Drivers perform 
daily preventive maintenance, and periodic inspec- 
tions are made in unit motor pools or at facilities 
located along main supply routes. Shop inspec- 
tions reportedly are scheduled every 8,000 miles 
and major overhaul every 16,000 miles; replace- 
ment of tires is anticipated at 24,000 miles. 
Damaged vehicles which cannot be serviced by 
roadside shops or motor pools are evacuated to 
centralized factories in the theater or regional com- 
mand. Transportation units maintain repair sec- 
tions, but facilities and capabilities are inadequate 
to assure continued operation. Immediate field 
repairs depend largely on cannibalization. Ma- 
teriel which cannot be readily repaired is forwarded 
to the next higher echelon. 
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Much Chinese Communist equipment, vehicles 
in particular, is believed to be in only fair operating 
condition, and facilities for evacuation and repair 
are not comparable to those of Western armies. 
POL shortages result in detrimental economies, 
and the limited number of vehicles compels trans- 
port commanders to operate vehicles without due 
regard to periodic inspections. In addition to the 
problem of materiel shortages, major items of 
equipment damaged in combat seldom are 
replaced except during prolonged engagements, 
and even then replacement parts frequently may 
not be available. Therefore, the attrition rates on 
Chinese Communist equipment and vehicles prob- 
ably far exceed those of Western armies, and the 
Chinese Communists probably will continue to 
have difficulty in attaining a high operational level 
for weapons and equipment. 


6. Evacuation 


a. PERSONNEL — The Chinese Communists’ for- 
mal evacuation plans appear to be well organized 
and adequate to care for battlefield casualties, but 
by Western standards evacuation, medical care, 
and the professional quality of medical personnel 
are poor. Emphasis appears to be on saving the 
wounded for future combat rather than upon 
saving human life, and if the tactical situation is 
unfavorable those who seem unlikely to respond to 
medical care are left to die upon the battlefield. 


Personnel evacuation parallels the military com- 
mand and, within the theater command, consists 
of three echelons. The theater evacuation plan is 
prepared by the chief of the sanitation section 
(theater surgeon) In accordance with plans of the 
General Rear Services Department. Execution of 
the plan is largely delegated to subordinate logisti- 
cal and combat commanders. 


FIRST ECHELON—lInitial evacuation of a casualty 
from the battlefield is accomplished by company aid 
men who carry or drag the wounded to shelter where 
first aid is administered by the aid team which in- 
cludes a medical noncommissioned officer and as 
many as four aid men. Battalion rescue teams 
evacuate the casualties from the company area by 
litter, push cart, or on their backs to the battalion 
aid station, usually about 500 to 1,000 yards from the 
front line. Battalion aid stations provide emergency 
treatment, make preliminary classification ef the 
wounded, and segregate those requiring emergency 
operations. Medical personnel at battalion include 
one or two doctors, two male nurses, a pharmacist, 
aid men, and litter bearers assigned from the regi- 
mental medical company. All seriously wounded per- 
sonnel are sent to regimental aid stations, one to four 
miles behind the front line. Regimental medical 
personnel are organized into a command and inspec- 
tion team, three or four medical aid teams each con- 
sisting of a doctor and medical aid men, and an 
evacuation team whose leader supervises battlefield 
evacuation. Total medical personnel at regiment in- 
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clude approximately 8 doctors, 3 male nurses, a phar- 
macist, several aid men, and upwards of 100 litter 
bearers. 


SECOND ECHELON—Wounded are evacuated from reg- 
imental aid stations to a division field hospital by 
returning supply vehicles whenever feasible, or by 
cart, animal, stretcher, or ambulance. The division 
also has a litter company. Casualties not treated at 
division are evacuated to the army field hospital. 
Each army operates from two to five mobile field 
hospitals (sometimes called branch hospitals), a field 
hospital, a Surgical unit, and two litter bearer com- 
panies, and can provide surgery, post-operative care, 
and extensive medical treatment. Most surgery is 
accomplished at army level except for those cases 
where wounds or disorders are beyond army medical 
capabilities or where the period of convalescence ex- 
ceeds the limits for the combat zone. Personnel who 
convalesce at army level are returned to their former 
units. 

The second echelon may be required to support the 
first echelon in evacuating casualties from the com- 
bat area. The army surgeon is responsible for the 
evacuation plans of the first and second echelons 
and designates the axis of evacuation, which, be- 
tween regiment and army, usually corresponds to the 
axis of supply. If the occasion permits, medical 
motor platoons may be attached to army rear service 
departments to assist in evacuation. 


THIRD ECHELON—Third-echelon evacuation facilities 
include those medical units and hospitals attached 
to the army group or assigned to theater logistical 
command, and specialized medical service units 
directly under the theater rear services department. 
These specialized medical service units may include 
rail and motor transportation units, air evacuation 
units, and surgical, toxicological, and other specialized 
teams. The primary mission at third echelon is to 
care for the sick and wounded until they have re- 
covered completely or are evacuated to hospitals in 
the zone of the interior. If the theater is located in 
China proper, nonmilitary, state-operated hospitals 
may comprise part of the third echelon. 


b. BURIAL AND GRAVES REGISTRATION — Burial 
and graves registration are the responsibility of the 
army surgeon in accordance with procedures es- 
tablished by the theater surgeon. Burial is per- 
formed by combined units of the political, medical, 
and transportation sections who supervise clearing 
the battlefield, select burial grounds, provide grave 
markers, and maintain rudimentary records of bur- 
ial places. Detailed records are prepared for field- 
grade and general officers and their bodies are 
shipped home. The remaining dead are interred 
by mass burial, 20 to 30 bodies frequently being 
placed in a common grave. The various religious 
sects are buried in accordance with their precepts 
whenever the situation permits. A casualty report, 
forwarded to higher headquarters through com- 
mand, political, and medical channels serves as the 
basis for pension payments to survivors and sub- 
stantiates the requisition and allocation of replace- 
ments for the losing units. 
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c. PRISONERS OF WAR — Official Chinese Com- 
munist policy prescribes that prisoners of war will 
be evacuated to the rear immediately after the 
captors have confiscated their weapons, equipment, 
and documents, and have registered the prisoners’ 
personal effects. Prisoners are handled by the 
enemy affairs section of the political department. 
Battalion headquarters occasionally may detain 
the prisoner for one day, but initial interrogation 
usually occurs at regiment where questioning is 
concerned mainly with the local tactical situation. 
Prisoners are then thoroughly exploited by division 
or army teams who inquire specifically for that 
military information which may be employed 
profitably in psychological warfare. Prisoners 
usually are evacuated from the army inclosure 
within a week of capture. While in custody of the 
army, prisoners are, if possible, provided food, 
clothing, and medical attention on a standard com- 
parable to that available to their captors. 


d. EQUIPMENT — Evacuation policy places great 
emphasis upon the recovery and salvage of equip- 
ment from the battlefield. At theater level, the 
chiefs of the respective technical services insti- 
tute the recovery system for the collection and re- 
moval of damaged or abandoned equipment; 
implementation of the evacuation system is the 
responsibility of the theater technical services. At 
army level, the technical services section chiefs 
plan and supervise salvage and collection of their 
respective supply items. The army transportation 
officer is responsible for the recovery of transporta- 
tion equipment in coordination with the army 
ordnance officer. At army and division levels, each 
service maintains a collecting point for salvage 
materiel at rear area supply installations. Below 
division, a single collection point is established for 
salvage of all classes of materiel. At division level, 
salvage operations are coordinated closely with 
plans for collection and evacuation of captured 
materiel. Special regimental, battalion, or com- 
pany teams search the battlefield and collect ma- 
teriel which is then forwarded to division collection 
points or to unit maintenance establishments. 


K. Materiel 


1. Ordnance 


a. GENERAL — The Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance of 1950 
inaugurated a program to modernize and stand- 
ardize the equipment of the Chinese Communist 
armed forces. Prior to this agreement, holdings 
were characterized by their heterogeneous types 
and origins, and the ground force was basically an 
infantry force predominantly employing the rifle, 
machinegun, grenade, and mortar. Since 1950 the 
Chinese Communists have been supplied with 
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Soviet World War II-type equipment in increasing 
quantity. Imports of such equipment have been 
supplemented by the indigenous production of an 
expanding munitions industry, which is now pro- 
ducing all types of infantry weapons, artillery 
pieces up to and including medium caliber, and 
ammunition for these weapons. Self-sufficiency 
in the supply of war materiel—a goal of the Chinese 
Communists—will probably not be attained in the 
near future. 

The most noteworthy effects of the reequipment 
program are the standardization of weapons and 
a substantial increase in heavy support materiel. 
The diversity which marked the calibers and types 
of weapons employed by the army prior to 1950 
aggravated the problems of maintenance and am- 
munition supply; standardization has greatly re- 
duced in number the types of spare parts and 
calibers of ammunition required. Moreover, 
artillery and armored holdings prior to the mutual 
assistance pact consisted of a hodgepodge of equip- 
ment, much of it old and of questionable value; 
Soviet materiel and technical aid in these cate- 
sories has enabled the Chinese Communists to 
develop an effective and more balanced fighting 
force. These accessions, however, with their 
accompanying logistical requirements, have re- 
sulted in a marked decrease in cross-country 
mobility, making the army far more road bound 
than it was prior to 1950. 


b. INFANTRY WEAPONS — Prior to the stand- 
ardization program, the infantry weapons of the 
Chinese Communist ground forces were primarily 
of Japanese, Nationalist Chinese, and U.S. origin 
supplemented by more limited quantities of arms 
from practically every major arms-producing na- 
tion. This situation has been drastically altered. 
Although some of these earlier holdings may still 
be in the hands of troops, for all practical purposes 
they have been replaced by weapons of Soviet and 
Chinese Communist manufacture. The Chinese 
Communist arsenal system is now capable of meet- 
ing the peacetime requirements for small arms. 
Although capable of meeting the principal peace- 
time ammunition needs for these weapons, the in- 
dustry is not yet able to meet wartime demands. 
The characteristics of Chinese Communist small 
arms are shown in FicureE 81-15. 


(1) Pistols and revolvers — The standard 
pistol of the Chinese Communist ground forces is 
the Soviet 7.62-mm TT M1933 and the Chinese- 
manufactured copy of it called the Type 51. This 
weapon is a simplified version of the U.S. caliber 
45 M1911 Colt. Other holdings include pistols 
and revolvers of U.S., Japanese, German, and 
Soviet manufacture, the most common of which are 
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the Japanese 8-mm Type 14, the German 7.63-mm 
Mauser, and the Soviet 7.62-mm Nagant revolver. 


(2) Submachineguns — The Chinese Com- 
munists place great emphasis upon the use of 
submachineguns. Soviet-manufactured 7.62-mm 
PPSh M1941 and PPSB M1943 submachineguns 
and Chinese-manufactured copies of these weapons 
are standard. The Chinese copy of the PPSh 
M1941 is called the Type 50. The Chinese copy of 
the PPSB M1943 is called the Type 43, domestic 
manufacture of which was initiated in 1953. All 
four weapons fire the same 7.62-mm round. 

Paratroops have been photographed in possession 
of the latest Soviet submachinegun, the 7.62-mm 
Kalashnikov (AK). This weapon, similar to the 
German, World War II, MP-44 assault rifle, fires a 
round that is not interchangeable with that of 
older Soviet submachineguns. 

Other submachinegun holdings include Chinese 
Nationalist copies of the U.S. Thompson M1928A1 
and the U.S. caliber .45 M3A1. 

(3) Rifles and carbines— The standard 
shoulder arms of the infantry are the Soviet 
7.62-mm carbine M1944 and a domestically pro- 
duced copy, the Type 53. These weapons, shorter 
versions of the Soviet 7.62-mm M1891/30 rifle, are 
bolt action, manually operated, and ballistically 
similar to the U.S. caliber .30 M1903 and M1 rifles. 
The newer Soviet 7.62-mm Simonov (SKS) semi- 
automatic carbine has recently been identified in 
the hands of troops but is believed held only in 
limited quantity. This weapon fires a different 
round than does the M1944. 

Undetermined numbers of older rifles may still 
be in the hands of troops, but they are rapidly 
being relegated to war reserve, exported to North 
Vietnam, or issued to security forces, militia, and 
possibly reserve organizations. They include Na- 
tionalist Chinese-manufactured versions of the 
German K98, 7.92 Mauser; the Soviet 7.62-mm 
rifle, M1891/30; the Japanese 7.7-mm Type 99 rifle; 
the U.S. caliber .30 M1 semiautomatic rifle; and 
the U.S. caliber .30 M1 carbine. With the excep- 
tion of those of U.S. manufacture, all of these 
weapons are manually operated, bolt-action types. 


(4) Machineguns — The standard light ma- 
chineguns of the Chinese Communist ground forces 
are the Soviet 7.62-mm DP and DPM light machine- 
guns; these weapons are light, simple to operate, 
and generally reliable, but have a relatively low 
effective rate of fire. They use the same 7.62-mm 
round employed in the Type 53 carbine. Since the 
new Soviet 7.62-mm AK submachinegun and the 
SKS semiautomatic carbine have been identified in 
China, it is likely that the new Soviet 7.62-mm 
RPD light machinegun, which fires a round com- 
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mon to all three weapons, will appear in the hands 
of Chinese Communist troops. The Soviet 7.62-mm 
machinegun Goryunov M1943 is the standard rifle- 
caliber heavy machinegun. It is an air-cooled, gas- 
operated weapon that can be converted to antiair- 
craft fire by simple adjustment of the mount. 
Copies of this weapon are believed to be produced 
in Communist China. 

The Soviet 12.7-mm DShK M1938 heavy machine- 
pun is used primarily as an antiaircraft weapon 
with a secondary ground-support mission. Al- 
though originally designed as a dual-purpose anti- 
tank/antiaircraft machinegun, it is too light to 
cope with modern armor and its rate of fire for 
antiaircraft use is relatively low. 

There are also large stocks of the 7.92-mm Type 
26 machinegun, an indigenously produced copy 
of the Czechoslovak 7.92-mm ZB~—26 light machine- 
eun. This gas-operated weapon is characterized by 
simple design, durability, and relatively light 
weight. Minor quantities of older machineguns 
may still be held, including a Chinese Nationalist 
copy Gf the German 7.92-mm M1908 Maxim heavy 
machinegun, the Japanese 6.5-mm Type 96 light 
and 7.7-mm Type 92 heavy machineguns, the U.S. 
caliber .30 and caliber .50 machineguns, and the 
Soviet 7.62-mm M1910 Maxim heavy machineguns. 


(5) Infantry antitank weapons — The stand- 
ard infantry antitank weapons (FIGURE 81-16) are 
domestically produced 90-mm (3.5-inch) rocket 
launchers (bazookas) and 57- and 75-mm recoilless 
rifles. The new Soviet infantry antitank weapons 
may appear in the near future. 

The Chinese 90-mm rocket launcher, called the 
Type 1-35, is a copy of the U.S. 3.5-inch M20 
rocket launcher. It is of rugged construction and 
dependable, but its effectiveness is somewhat re- 
duced by inferior domestically produced ammuni- 
tion. 

The 57-mm recoilless rifle Type 36, a copy of the 
U.S.M18, was first manufactured by the National- 
ists and continued in production by the Commu- 
nists. It can be fired from the shoulder or from a 
Chinese copy of a Czechoslovak light machine gun 
tripod. Although of crude external workmanship, 
this weapon is rugged and dependable. Detailed 
characteristics of the 75-mm recoilless rifle, called 
the Type 52, are lacking; photographs show that it 
is mounted on a 2-wheel carriage and is not a copy 
of the U.S. '75-mm weapon. 

Other antitank weapon holdings include cap- 
tured U.S.-manufactured 2.36-inch rocket launch- 
ers and Soviet 14.5-mm PTRD and PTRS antitank 
rifles. These weapons, particularly the Soviet 
rifles, are considered ineffectual against modern 
armor. 
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(6) Grenades — The Chinese Communists 
have shown a preference for stick grenades and 
manufacture an assortment of offensive/defensive 
types of standard items (FicurE 81-17). Despite 
the variations of shape and type, all of them follow 
the basic design of the German Model 24 and Japa- 
nese Type-98 stick grenades. The Type 3, a copy 
of the World War II Japanese-Type 3-B antitank 
grenade, was not produced until recently. Simply 
designed, this grenade is relatively effective against 
lightly armored vehicles and the more lightly- 
armored parts of tanks. Soviet or Soviet-type 
grenades in use include the F-1 defensive hand 
srenade, the RG—42 offensive grenade, the RPG—43 
HEAT hand grenade, and the RPG-6 HEAT 
hand grenade. In addition, the Chinese have 
illustrated an ability to improvise weapons of this 
category. 

Copies of Soviet grenades are reportedly manu- 
factured in Communist China, but details are lack- 
ing. In conformity with the modernization pro- 
eram, the production and ultimate standardization 
on grenades of Soviet design is a logical develop- 
ment. 


(7) Mortars — Mortars (Ficure 81-18) are 
used extensively by the Chinese Communists, and 
are often employed as a substitute for artillery. 
Soviet 82-mm M1937, 120-mm M1938 and M1943, 
and 160-mm M1943 mortars are standard. Indige- 
nous production of 82-mm mortars and the 120-mm 
Mi943 was recently reported. Undetermined 
quantities of 82-mm Type 20 and 120-mm Type 33 
mortars manufactured by the Nationalist Chinese 
are also in the hands of troops. 

The Chinese have produced significant quantities 
of a 60-mm mortar called the Type 31, which is 
very similar to the U.S. 60-mm M2. Formerly 
organic to infantry divisions, it is believed that the 
bulk of these weapons are no longer used by regular 
units. 

The Soviet 160-mm M1943 mortar, a breach- 
loading, muzzle-towed weapon, has been identified 
in Communist China, and is reportedly being pro- 
duced by the Chinese Communists. 


c, ARTILLERY — The Chinese have emphasized 
the expansion of the artillery as the basic support- 
ing arm. At the time of the Chinese intervention 
in Korea, artillery equipment was a heterogeneous 
collection of weapons of U.S., Japanese, Soviet, and 
Nationalist Chinese manufacture. Batteries within 
the same battalion were often equipped with differ- 
ent pieces, and adequate fire-control equipment was 
often lacking. Since then, large acquisitions of 
Soviet equipment have raised the quality and 
quantity of Chinese Communist field and antiair- 
craft artillery. ‘The standard pieces provide light- 
ness, simplicity, and ruggedness to facilitate field 
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operation and maintenance. Within their range (5) Combat vehicle artillery — Primary tank 


categories they are considered equal in effective- 
ness to the artillery weapons of Western armies. 
Imports have been supplemented by indigenous 
production of artillery and ammunition ranging 
from 37- to 122-mm. 

The characteristics of Chinese Communist artil- 
lery are shown in Figure 81-19. 


(1) Field artillery— Communist Chinese 
artillery pieces range in caliber up to 152-mm. All 
standard pieces above 75-mm are of Soviet World 
War II design. The principal artillery pieces now 
considered standard are the Soviet 76-mm field gun 
M1942, the Soviet 122-mm howitzer, M1938, and 
the 152-mm gun-howitzer M1937. In addition, the 
Soviet 85-mm divisional gun D-—44 and 122-mm field 
gun M1931/37 have also been identified within 
Communist China but are believed held in only 
small quantity. The Chinese are domestically pro- 
ducing the 122-mm howitzer M1938 and the 76-mm 
field gun M1942 which they call the Type 54. 

The Chinese also possess a varied assortment of 
old mountain and light artillery pieces, including 
a significant quantity of Soviet 76-mm regimental 
guns (howitzer) M1927. It is likely, however, that 
most weapons of this category will be declared obso- 
lete due to the trend toward standardization, and 
inability to replace attrition losses. 


(2) Antitank artillery — The standard Chi- 
nese Communist antitank guns are the Soviet 
o7-mm antitank gun M1943 and its Chinese Com- 
munist-manufactured version, the Type 55; and the 
Soviet 76-mm field gun M1942 and its Chinese 
version, the Type 54. These weapons, while fairly 
efficient, are not adequate to cope with modern 
armor and may be eventually supplemented or 
replaced by more effective Soviet antitank guns. 


(3) Antiaircraft artillery—The principal 
standard antiaircraft artillery pieces are the So- 
viet 37-mm light antiaircraft gun M1939 and 
85-mm antiaircraft gun M1939. The 37-mm gun 
is now domestically produced and called the Type 
oo. The postwar Soviet 100-mm AA gun KS-19 is 
also held in limited quantity. The Soviet 57-mm 
S-60 is expected to appear in China in the near 
future. 


(4) Field rocket launchers — The standard 
field rocket launcher is the Soviet 132-mm (16 
rounds) M13 which fires fin-stabilized HE rockets 
from an 8-railed launcher. This electrically fired 
weapon is usually mounted on a 6 x 6 truck and is 
characterized by a high degree of dispersion. An 
indigenously produced 6-tube field rocket launcher, 
the Type 50-5, was tested briefly during the Korean 
War. It fired 102-mm rockets which were scaled- 
down versions of U.S. 4.5-inch rockets. 
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weapons and assault guns are of Soviet manufac- 
ture. Guns used on self-propelled mounts include 
76-, 100-, 122-, and 152-mm weapons. Primary 
tank armament includes weapons of 85- and 
122-mm. 


(6) Coast artillery — There is no detailed 
information on holdings of coast artillery. How- 
ever, the Chinese Communists normally use con- 
ventional field pieces up to 152-mm for such pur- 
poses. 


d. FIRE-CONTROL DEVICES — Fire-control equip- 
ment for field artillery consists of conventional on- 
and off-carriage devices. Although generally ob- 
solescent by Western standards, they are adequate 
for the pieces they service. There are indications 
that an increasing proportion of antiaircraft ar- 
tillery is controlled by fire-control radar, principally 
the Soviet SON-4 (Whiff), a version of the U.S. 
SCR-584. However, the present heavy concentra- 
tions of antiaircraft equipment by the Chinese 
Communists and the utilization of radar-controlled 
searchlights to direct manually controlled pieces 
indicate an attempt to offset a continuing lack of 
such equipment. 


At present the country has only limited facilities 
for the production of fire-control materiel. The 
relatively simple equipment that is produced in- 
cludes sights for mortars, recoilless rifles, machine- 
guns, and infantry rocket launchers. 


e. GUIDED MISSILES — At present there are no 
operational guided missiles in the Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces. 


f. ARMORED COMBAT VEHICLES — The character- 
istics of Chinese Communist armored combat vehi- 
cles are Shown in FIGURE 81-20. 


(1) Tanks — The principal medium tank of 
the Chinese Communists is the Soviet T-34/85. 
This tank is found in all types of armored units— 
those organic to the infantry division, independent 
tank regiments, and armored divisions. Although 
of World War II design, its 85-mm gun, well-shaped 
armor, low silhouette, and good cross-country per- 
formance make this tank an efficient weapon. 
Inferior steering and relative brittleness of armor 
are its major deficiencies. 


Heavy tanks are held in limited quantity. The 
JS-1 and the JS—2, earlier models of the Joseph 
Stalin series, have been supplied by the Soviet 
Union. Both tanks mount a 122-mm gun and 
weigh the same (51 tons), but the JS-2 features 
better frontal armor arrangement than does the 
JS-1. 


Light tanks do not play an important role in 
existing armor units; holdings consist principally 
of old Soviet T—70 tanks. 
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(2) Self-propelled assault artillery — The 
Chinese Communists possess a limited number of 
self-propelled guns of Soviet manufacture. These 
weapons, of proven quality, are employed as 
assault guns in support of infantry or as direct 
fire support weapons in armored operations; they 
are found primarily in armored divisions and inde- 
pendent tank regiments. Principal holdings in- 
clude the SU-76, the SU—100, and JSU-152. Very 
small numbers of the JSU-122 (A-19S) are also 
held. 


(3) Armored cars — The Chinese Commu- 
nists have a number of Soviet BA-64 armored cars 
as part of the standard equipment of armored units. 
Old Japanese armored cars and U.S. scout cars may 
still be in limited use for training or security pur- 
poses. 


(4) Special-purpose vehicles —- Chinese Com- 
munist manuals discuss the employment of tanks 
designed for particular functions such as flame 
throwing, mine clearing, and amphibious opera- 
tions, but as yet these special-purpose vehicles are 
not believed to be used in sufficient quantities to 
be considered standard equipment. 


ge. TRANSPORTATION VEHICLES — Motor trans- 
port, although increasingly evident and important 
in the Chinese Communist ground forces, is not 
ample to meet all demands, and animal and human 
portage remain important means of movement. 
The amount of available motor transport decreases 
rapidly from the higher to lower echelons. Only 
those tactical organizations whose character and 
mission make transport essential (e.g., heavy artil- 
lery and armored units) are provided motor trans- 
portation units in their tables of organization. 


The principal vehicles in army use are the Soviet 
commercial-type 2'2-ton 4 x 2 GAZ 51 and the 
4%-ton 4x 2 ZIS/ZIL 150 trucks; and their military 
versions, the 4 x 4 GAZ 63 and the 6 x 6 ZIS/ZIL 
151. These trucks are similar to U.S. Army 1'%- 
and 2'-ton trucks. The Soviet GAZ 67B, a jeep- 
type vehicle, is also employed. Since mid-1956, 
Communist China’s sole motor-vehicle plant has 
been producing a copy of the ZIS 150, called the 
“Liberation,” and some of the vehicles are being 
assigned to the ground forces. Plans have been 
formulated for the production of a %-ton jeep; an 
improved ‘‘Liberation” truck to be known as the 
Model BA-11A 4-ton truck; and a 4-ton, all-wheel 
drive, military truck. Other trucks of diverse type 
and origin are in use or can be requisitioned from 
the civilian economy. 


The principal prime movers for field and anti- 
aircraft artillery are 2%-ton trucks. Soviet en- 
gineer tractors, such as the S—80, may still be in 
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service; however, the more efficient Soviet artillery 
prime mover M1954 is now in limited use and may 
become the principal tracked type. 


2. Signal 


a. GENERAL — Chinese Communist signal equip- 
ment consists of a limited quantity of captured 
U.S. equipment of World War II design and Soviet 
equipment of both World War II and postwar 
design. Some World War II Japanese signal 
equipment was reported in use by the Communist 
Chinese Forces as late as 1953, but specific types 
and nomenclature were not identified. 

The Communist Chinese do not have sufficient 
quantities of signal equipment to satisfy their 
relatively small demands. Commanders maintain 
close control over the signal equipment in their 
commands, and it is common practice for these 
commanders to shift signal equipment from units 
with less important missions to those having more 
important missions. Even after resorting to these 
expedients, the Communist Chinese have much less 
signal equipment for combat operations than is 
normal in the U.S. Army. 

The quality of Communist Chinese signal equip- 
ment varies greatly, and includes old items as 
well as fairly recent Soviet equipment. Some of 
the Soviet equipment in Chinese hands is of post- 
World War II design, though not the latest types. 

Effective use of signal equipment, especially 
radio, is hampered by the shortage of competent 
technical personnel] and a lack of appreciation of 
signal communications by many senior command- 
ers. While these shortcomings are recognized at 
the General Staff level, corrective measures are 
necessarily slow. 


b. Rapio — The tactical signal doctrine for 
radio communications of the Chinese Communists 
is similar to that of the Soviet Army. However, 
the Chinese have been reluctant to place heavy 
dependence on radio communication because of the 
possibilities of compromising tactical information. 
Their reluctance undoubtedly stems also from un- 
satisfactory experiences with old equipment and 
untrained personnel. Since the Korean War, a 
serious attempt has been made to educate com- 
manders to the value of radio communication when 
properly used. 

Microwave radio relay equipment shipped to 
Communist China from East Germany and Hun- 
cary suggests a program of test use, training, and 
a gradual increase in existing facilities. No micro- 
wave nets have been positively identified in China, 
but it is believed that some are established and are 
used for high-echelon, line-of-communication serv- 
ice. 
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The following list includes brief descriptions of 
radio equipment believed to be held in significant 
quantities by the Communist Chinese. The Chi- 
nese may be using many old U.S. radio sets such as 
the SCR types 194, 195, 511, 522, 593, and 694, some 
in their original design and some with modifica- 
tions. These radios have been omitted from the 
list, because it is believed that only small quantities 
remain and the sets are deteriorating rapidly. 


PACK RADIO SETS: 


Radio Set BC-1000—This is believed to be the US. 
SCR-300, a man-pack transceiver used solely for 
voice communication. The radio and battery are 
housed in one case. It is used from battalion to 
company, or on forward observer parties. The 
SCR-300 is an FM set with a frequency range of 
40 to 48 mc/s and an operating range of 3 miles. 
Weight is 38 pounds. 

Radio Set RB-M, RBM-1—Soviet AM radio sets. 
The RBM-1, widely used in Sino-Soviet bloc 
armies for code and voice transmission at regi- 
ment, battalion, and company levels, operates in 
the frequency range 1.5 to 5.0 mc/s. Using a rod 
antenna they have a normal range of 4 miles for 
voice and 8 miles for code. Use of doublet an- 
tennas doubles these ranges. Normally operated 
on the ground by 2 men, they also may be oper- 
ated on the march or in vehicles. The trans- 
mitter-receiver unit is housed in a metal case 
and the battery in an identical case. The com- 
plete set with accessories weighs 96 pounds. This 
series of sets dates from World War II years but 
has since been improved, the well-constructed 
RBM-1 generally replacing earlier versions. 

Radio Set E-459, E-702—-Nearly identical Chinese 
sets. The E—702 is the later model and generally 
the better set. They are AM sets used for voice 
communications. Also known as the Walkie- 
Talkie #2. These sets are used between regiment 
and battalion, between infantry and tanks, and 
by forward observers. Their frequency range is 
from 26.1 to 37.0 mc/s and the operating range 
is 3 miles. Each is powered by a dry-cell battery. 
The set is contained in 3 canvas bags when dis- 
assembled and weighs 19.7 pounds. The sets 
were manufactured by the Chinese from sal- 
vaged U.S., Soviet, British, and Chinese parts. 

Radio Set A~7-A—Bulky, Soviet FM radio set used 
for voice communication at forward echelons. 
It has a frequency range of 27 to 32 mc/s and is 
used in infantry and armored units at company 
and battalion levels. The set has a range of 
about 6 miles when using a whip antenna, and 
can also communicate over field wire up to about 
14%, miles. It is housed in a metal case and 
weighs 46 pounds. This set was developed dur- 
ing World War II and improved during the post- 
war years but is now obsolete in the Soviet 
Army. Chinese and other bloc armies are be- 
lieved to be still using some of them. 

Radio Set E-27—Chinese radio set, very similar in 
appearance to the U.S. SCR-284 of early World 
War II years. This AM set is capable of code or 
voice communication. It is used between battal- 
ion and regiment or regiment and division. The 
frequency range is from 2.5 to 8.0 mc/s. This set 
is easily transported in a pack but cannot be 
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operated on the move. The transmitter is pow- 
ered by a handcrank generator, the receiver by 
two 2.5-volt batteries. It weighs 32 pounds 
without batteries. All circuit components are 
salvaged U.S. parts. The range of the E-27 is 
reported to be 30 miles for code and 18 miles for 
voice. 


VEHICULAR RADIO SETS: 
Radio Set 9-RS—Soviet World War II transmitter- 


receiver used in tanks and other armored vehi- 
cles. It has a distance range of 4 to 10 miles 
between moving tanks and 11 to 13 miles between 
stationary vehicles. The transmitter has a fre- 
quency of 4.0 to 5.6 mc/s and is for voice only. 
The receiver (type RSI-4T) receives both code 
and voice signals in the 3.7- to 6-mc/s range. It 
is powered by a 24-volt vehicular battery tapped 
at the 12-volt point, for use with a dynamotor. 
The complete set weighs 27 pounds. 


Radio Set 12-RTM-—Soviet AM set used for voice 


communication in armored vehicles. The trans- 
mitter operates on voice only, but receiver is 
capable of code and voice reception. The trans- 
mitter and receiver are similar in appearance 
and size. The set is housed in one metal case 
and weighs 19.5 pounds. The range is 3 miles 
moving and 12 miles stationary. This set is be- 
lieved to be standard equipment in several Soviet 
bloc armies. 


MOBILE AND TRANSPORTABLE RADIO SETS: 
Radio Set RSB, RSB-F—Soviet AM sets used to pro- 


vide code and voice communication for division 
or corps headquarters. Generally, they are in- 
stalled in vehicles. The transmitter, type RSB, 
has a frequency range of 2 to 5 mc/s and is used 
in conjunction with 1 or 2 radio receivers, Soviet 
type U.S., which have a 1.75- to 12-mc/s frequency 
range. The distance range is reported to be 50 
miles for voice and 100 miles, or more, for code. 
A dynamotor, powered by a 24-volt engine gen- 
erator or storage batteries, furnishes the required 
input voltages. The RSB-F version is housed in 
a 3-axle truck and is operated by a crew of 4 men. 
The later version in this series is designated 
RSB-F-3. The RSB is the only one so far posi- 
tively identified in the Chinese Communist ground 
forces. 


Radio Receiver Type “U.S.”—Universal-type Soviet 


AM radio receiver widely used with mobile radio 
stations in the RSB and RAF Series. It receives 
code and voice in the frequency range 1.75 to 
12.0 mc/s. Its normal source is a 24-volt battery 
or dynamotor RU11. The receiver alone weighs 
12 pounds. 


RAF-KV-3, 4 and 5—Soviet high-power AM mobile 


radio stations normally serving corps or army 
headquarters. They can provide code and voice 
communication over a 200- to 1,000-mile range. 
Major units include the RSB transmitter, radio 
power amplifier type 500-K-3 or 500-K-9 (500- 
watt output), one or more receivers, Soviet type 
US, and a battery and dynamotor type of power 
source. These stations are installed in a truck 
supporting a 33-foot telescopic mast. These sta- 
tions are known to have been used in Korea. 
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MOBILE AND TRANSPORTABLE RADIO SETS (Continued): TELEPHONES (Continued) : 


Radio Transmitter BC-610—This U.S. AM radio 
transmitter is a widely used transmitting compo- 
nent of such equipment as the SCR-399 and 
SCR-499, and similar radio sets. It provides code 
and voice at division and higher headquarters. 
This equipment consists of a single compact, 
inclosed unit. It is used for both mobile and 
fixed stations. As mobile equipment it is pow- 
ered by a trailer-drawn power unit; as fixed sta- 
tion equipment it is operated on conventional 
power sources. It has a power output of 400 
watts and a frequency range of 2to18mec/s. The 
distance range is 100 miles and over. 

RADIO RELAY SETS: 

Radio Relay Set RVG-903B—East German deci- 
meter (microwave) radio relay set known to be 
the largest now being made in East Germany. 
FM set, operating on a frequency of 1200 to 1470 
mc/s, providing up to 16 voice channels when 
using carrier terminal equipment. It also has 
a control channel with a bandwidth of 300 to 
2400 c.p.s. The set is powered by 50-cycle a.c. of 
100, 127, 220, 240 volts. It weighs 800 pounds with 
rack. In addition, the horn and lens antenna 
weighs 770 pounds. It is a line-of-sight equip- 
ment but many of these stations may be used 
in relay fashion for long-distance communication. 

Radio Relay Set RVG-951—-East German radio 
relay equipment produced by VEB Sachsenwerk 
Radeberg. It is not a true microwave set since 
its frequency range is from 132 to 144 mc/s. 
Twenty units were scheduled for shipment to 
Communist China in 1956. It is an FM Set with 
power output of 50 watts. With associated ter- 
minal equipment it can provide 4 telephone 
channels. Its size is approximately 78” x 29” 
x 18.5” and it weighs 250 kg. It operates on 50- 
cycle, 110-volt a.c. 


c. WirE— The Chinese Communists advocate 
wire as the predominant means of communication, 
especially within the division. Wire is the primary 
means of electrical communication below regi- 
mental level. The Chinese Communists rely 
heavily on the use of messengers within regiments. 


The wire communication equipment used by the 
Chinese Communists is mostly simple and con- 
ventional in design. Field telephones and switch- 
boards are of World War II design and of varied 
quality. Generally the equipment is effective 
enough to fulfill the Chinese communication re- 
quirements but is probably in short supply. Such 
U.S. items as are currently in use by the Chinese 
Communists will ultimately be phased out and 
replaced by Soviet or Chinese Communist equip- 
ment. 


The nomenclature, principal use, and descrip- 
tion of major items of wire equipment are as 
follows: 


TELEPHONES: 

Telephone Set EE-8—U.S. Army field telephone 
widely used in World War II. Housed in a leather 
case with a carrying strap, it uses magneto-type 
signaling and may be used either in local or com- 
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mon battery wire systems. Although now obso- 
lete in the U.S. Army, it is a satisfactory piece of 
equipment and is probably a standard item of the 
Chinese Communists. 


Telephone Set Q-07.1—Chinese local battery field 


telephone set. It is very similar in appearance to 
the EE-8, but inferior in performance. It is a 
Simply designed set and cannot withstand the 
rigors of continued military field use. It is 
housed in a leather case and has either a wooden 
or plastic handset. It uses two 1.5-volt batteries 
and weighs 8.5 pounds. 


Telephone Set TAI-43—Soviet conventional local 


battery telephone widely used in Soviet and bloc 
armies. The speech circuit uses a single 1.5-volt 
dry-cell battery. The talking range is about 5 
miles over field wire under normal weather con- 
ditions. Signaling is done by means of a hand- 
crank magneto and bell. This set was first pro- 
duced in wooden boxes during World War II but 
is now housed in a brown plastic case and weighs 
934 pounds. This item is comparable with the 
EE-8 telephone but has shorter talking range 
and inferior speech response characteristics. 


Telephone Set UNA-I-43—Soviet field telephone. 


Despite its crude appearance, it is a fairly effec- 
tive local battery field telephone dating from 
World War II years. The speech circuit uses a 
3-volt dry-cell battery and signaling is by means 
of a handcrank magneto and bell. Its normal 
speech range in the tactical wire networks is 
about 12 miles. This telephone is housed in a 
wooden case and weighs about 7 pounds. 


SWITCHBOARDS: 
Switchboard BD-71—U.S. Army portable field 


monocord, local battery, 6-line switchboard of 
World War II type used at battalion and higher 
headquarters. It uses six 1.5-volt batteries. It 
has a range of 14 to 22 miles over field wire and 
weighs 48 pounds. Two BD-17 switchboards may 
be connected in parallel to accommodate addi- 
tional lines. 


Switchboard BD-72—U.S. Army portable 12-Hne 


local battery field switchboard, technically the 
same as the BD-71. Weight is 72 pounds. 


Switchboard K-10—Soviet 10-line, local battery, 


monocord field telephone switchboard for use 
within division tactical wire networks. It is 
rugged and compact, weighing 15 pounds in the 
metal case, but is not waterproof. A separate 
field telephone is required by the operator. Two 
or more of these switchboards can be used to 
serve additional lines. The K-10 is probably a 
standard Chinese Communist item. 


Switchboard PK-30—Soviet transportable 30-line 


field telephone switchboard, designed for use at 
division and higher headquarters. It accommo- 
dates 25 local battery lines, 3 phonetic (buzzer 
signaling) lines and 2 common battery lines. 
Ten cord pairs are used for switching lines. By 
adding extra line and switching units, this switch- 
board may be expanded to 60- or 90-line capacity. 
The PK-30 and its wooden carrying box weigh 
182 pounds. 
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TELEPRINTER: 

Teleprinter ST-35—Soviet field teleprinter widely 
used in Soviet and Sino-Soviet bloc armies. It 
is suitable for use with both wire and radio 
facilities. It prints messages on tape in either 
Latin or Cyrillic languages at a maximum speed 
of about 64 words per minute. It may also be 
used to transmit and receive numerical code. A 
separate auxiliary unit, Terminal Unit A-Shch-45, 
is required for ST-35 operation. Power is sup- 
plied from either a 127-volt, 50-cycle a.c. source 
or a 110-volt dc. source. The ST-35 weighs 
88 pounds and the terminal unit an additional 
12 pounds. 


d. OTHER — The Chinese Communist ground 
forces are also known to use horses and dogs for 
communication purposes. As many as 20 horses 
have been reported in a signal battalion, probably 
for use by mounted messengers. Dogs are prob- 
ably trained to carry messages. Specific informa- 
tion concerning their use is not available, but their 
use is consistent with emphasis on messenger com- 
munications. 


3. Quartermaster 


a. UNIFORMS 


(1) General —New uniforms for the Chi- 
nese Communist forces were approved by the State 
Council of the People’s Republic of China on 16 
September 1955, and became official on 1 October 
1955. These uniforms, patterned after those of 
the Soviet Army, have not yet become standard 
throughout the Chinese Communist ground forces, 
although considerable standardization has been 
attained. 

The new uniforms (Ficure 81-11) fall into two 
categories: dress for officer personnel only and 
service and field for all personnel. In general, the 
uniforms are made of wool material for officer per- 
sonnel, and cotton material for enlisted men. The 
officers’ dress uniform varies in color, being dark 
blue to bluish green for winter dress, and ivory for 
summer dress. The service and field uniform for 
all personnel varies from khaki or brown to olive 
drab. 

The usual headgear for officers is the service cap; 
the garrison cap is worn by enlisted personnel. 
Fur or pile-lined caps, closely resembling the Soviet 
item, are worn by all personnel in cold weather. 
Steel helmets, captured from the Japanese and 
Chinese Nationalists, or imported from the U.S.8.R., 
are worn by infantry troops under combat or 
simulated combat conditions. 


(2) Dress uniform 
(a) WINTER — The officers’ winter dress 
uniform consists of a coat with matching trousers 
and service cap; white shirt; black tie; and black, 
low-cut shoes. The coat is double-breasted with 
two rows of three gold-colored buttons, each em- 
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bossed with a five-pointed star. It has an open 
collar with peaked lapels, and two lower inset 
pockets with flaps. Stripes of gold braid, red pip- 
ing, and gold leaf ornamentations, are displayed on 
the collar. The sleeves are straight-cut, and have 
one stripe each of red piping and gold braid on the 
cuffs. In addition, senior marshals, marshals, 
and generals display gold-leaf ornamentations on 
the cuffs, and a gold five-pointed star set in the 
angle of the gold leaf ornamentations on the collar. 
Senior marshals and marshals also display a gold 
five-pointed star above the cuff braid on the coat. 
The trousers are straight-cut and cuffless, and are 
piped in red on the outer seams. The service cap 
has a black visor, and chinstrap fastened by gold 
buttons on either side of the cap band. Band pip- 
ing surrounds the crown and top of the band. 


(b) SUMMER —— The _ officers’ summer 
dress uniform is made of a lightweight material, 
and consists of coat with matching trousers and 
service cap, and black shoes. The coat is single- 
breasted, and is closed by means of five white but- 
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tons. It has two upper and two lower inset 
pockets. Bright-red collar patches are worn with 
this uniform. A Sam Browne belt with brass 
buckle embossed with a red star may be worn by 
field- and company-grade officers but is not worn 
by general officers. The trousers are full length 
and cuffless, without piping. The service cap has 
a black visor and the top of the crown is piped in 
red. 


(3) Service and field uniform 

(a) OFFICERS — The officers’ service and 
field uniform consists of a coat with matching 
trousers and Service cap, and shoes or boots. The 
single-breasted coat has a stand-and-fall collar 
and is closed by means of five buttons. It has 
two upper inset pockets with scalloped flaps with 
concealed closure, and two lower inset pockets with 
plain flaps. Bright red collar patches are worn 
with this uniform. A Sam Browne belt with brass 
buckle embossed with a red star is often worn by 
field- and company-grade officers. The trousers 
are full length and cuffless, without piping. The 
service cap has a black visor and a chin strap 
which is gold braided for marshals and generals 
and black leather for officers of lower grades. Red 
piping surrounds the crown and the top of the 
band. 

(b) ENLISTED MEN — The enlisted men’s 
service and field uniform is similar in design to 
that worn by officers, except that a garrison cap 
is worn in lieu of the service cap, the coat has no 
lower pockets, and the breast pockets have but- 
ton-down flaps. The sleeves were originally cuffed 
and had one button each, but State Council action 
on 9 January 1958 changed them to plain cuffless 
Sleeves. A plain leather belt with a single-prong 
buckle or a brass buckle with an embossed red 
star is worn instead of the Sam Browne type. 
Footwear worn with this uniform consists of low 
quarter rubber and canvas tennis-type shoes; 
brown or black, low-quarter shoes are reported 
worn for garrison wear. 


(4) Cold-weather clothing 

(a) OFFICERS — The cold weather cloth- 
ing for officers consists of a cotton padded uniform 
Similar in design to the regular service uniform. 
It is worn with black leather boots or fur-lined 
combat boots, an olive drab pile cap, and an olive 
drab part-wool overcoat. The overcoat, knee 
length with a full inside lining of cotton cloth, 
is double-breasted and has two rows of five brass 
buttons embossed with a five-pointed star. It has 
a closed rolled collar, which is fastened with a 
single hook and eye, and two side pockets. The 
cap, made of cotton sheeting and lined with quilted 
cotton sheeting, has a visor and ear flaps which 
are lined with fur or a heavily napped wool ma- 
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terial. The ear flaps, which have small hearing 
apertures, may be buttoned under the chin or on 
top of the cap. 

(b) ENLISTED MEN— The _ cold-weather 
uniforms worn by enlisted men prior to 1951 gen- 
erally were quilted on the outside, giving a ribbed 
appearance. The later issues, from 1951 through 
1955, were quilted on the inside, leaving a smooth 
exterior surface. There have been some recent 
changes in the design of the coat, improvement in 
quality of the material, and improvement of foot- 
wear. This uniform consists of headgear (cot- 
ton padded, fur or pile-lined caps), coat, trousers, 
canvas or leather boots, overcoat, gloves or mit- 
tens, and a leather belt. The coat, made of olive 
drab cotton material and quilted on the inside 
with cotton padding, is single-breasted and is 
closed by means of five buttons. It has a stand- 
and-fall collar and two upper inset pockets with 
button-down scalloped flaps. The trousers, with 
two side pockets, are cotton padded and are similar 
to the coat in color and texture. The overcoat is 
quilted on the inside with cotton padding and is 
made of the same material as the coat and 
trousers. The overcoat, knee length and double 
breasted with two rows of five buttons each, has 
a closed rolled collar, which can be turned up, and 
two side pockets. Headgear consists of a visored 
cotton padded cap, or a fur- or pile-lined cap, with 
large ear flaps which tie together on top of the cap, 
and a large visor which folds up. Enlisted men 
are also being issued the more recent Soviet-type 
pile cap identical to that worn by officers. Hand- 
wear consists of cotton-padded gloves or mittens, 
with recesses for thumb and trigger finger. The 
mittens are attached to each other by a cord so 
that they may hang around the neck when not 
in use. Footwear consists of fur-lined canvas or 
leather combat boots with cleated half-soles and 
rubber heels. 

(5) Special 

(a) RAINWEAR — There are three items of 
Chinese Communist rainwear: a raincoat, a water- 
proof cape, and a poncho shelter-half. The rain- 
coat is made of laminated material consisting of an 
inner layer of white cotton sheeting, a thin center 
layer of rubber, and an outer layer of olive-drab 
cotton sheeting. The raincoat has a hood which 
can be drawn about the wearer’s head by a draw- 
string. The coat is fastened down the center front 
with five buttons which are covered with a fiap 
when the coat is closed. Tests for effectiveness 
have shown that the raincoat is completely water- 
proof. 

The waterproof cape consists of an inner layer 
of what appears to be white cotton sheeting, and 
an outer layer of rubber, dyed olive drab. Like the 
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raincoat, it has a hood which fastens about the 
head by means of a drawstring. The cape has a 
slit on each side for the hands. 

The olive-drab poncho shelter-half is so de- 
signed that it can be worn as a hooded cloak and 
serves aS a combination windbreaker and raincoat. 
The hood covers the entire head and is held in 
place by means of a drawstring which ties under 
the chin. The front closes by means of snaps or 
wooden pegs sewn on the shelter-half. 

(b) CAMOUFLAGE — The Chinese Commu- 
nists are known to have at least three types of 
camouflage items: 1) a Soviet-style summer 
camouflage two-piece mottled suit for use by 
patrols, observers, and snipers; 2) a summer and 
winter camouflage net or robe carried in a cloth 
bag; and 3) a one-piece winter camouflage parka 
made of white cloth. The Chinese Communist 
winter garments, which usually have an inner lin- 
ing of white cotton, may be worn inside out for 
camouflage in snow-covered terrain. Reliance is 
also placed on improvisation, e.g., sewing loops on 
the uniforms for attaching foliage, straw, etc., 
smearing dirt or mud on their clothing and person 
to blend with the terrain. 

(Cc) CHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR WARFARE — It 
has been reported that the Chinese Communists 
have purchased a number of protective covering 
suits, gloves, rubber shoes, and masks from East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union, 
and have distributed them to some units. 

(d) ARMORED TROOPS-— Armored troops 
wear one-piece olive drab coveralls similar in design 
to the Soviet item. The coverall has a closed rolled 
collar with a fly-front opening, two upper patch 
pockets with button-down flaps, and sleeves that 
are cuffed and secured by buttons. A leather belt 
with a single-prong buckle, a padded crash helmet, 
and leather boots without lacings complete this 
uniform. 

(e) PARATROOPERS — Paratroopers wear 
distinctive combat uniforms generally similar in 
design to those worn by Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist armored troops. This uniform, a one-piece 
olive drab coverall with large bellow pockets with 
plain button-down flaps on the right and left 
thighs, is worn with a wide leather belt with a 
single-prong buckle, a close-fitting crash helmet, 
and black leather jump boots without lacings. 

({) womMEN — Uniforms and insignia for 
women are being made in accordance with the new 
regulations. Women’s dress and service uniforms 
will be identical to those of their male counter- 
parts except that skirts replace trousers; women 
officers will carry a black handbag with shoulder 
strap. In the field, women will wear cold weather 
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clothing and special clothing similar to that worn 
by male personnel. All insignia are the same as 
those worn by male personnel. 


b. INSIGNIA 


(1) General — Under the Chinese Commu- 
nist regulations, approved 16 September 1955, new 
ranks were adopted in lieu of the old “positional” 
and “equivalent” ranks, and provision was made 
for new insignia of grade and branch. 


(2) Grade 


(a) OFFICERS — Insignia of grade for offi- 
cers (F1GuRE 81-12) consist of Soviet-type shoulder- 
boards displaying various sizes and numbers of 
five-pointed stars (in addition to the national em- 
blem for marshals) and longitudinal stripes on a 
background of golden yellow. Since the size and 
alignment of stars on field- and company-grade 
officers’ shoulderboards are identical, longitudinal 
stripes are used to distinguish specific grades. 
Stripes and piping of all shoulderboards are bright 
red. Changes to the regulations cited above, dated 
9 January 1958, state that officers will display in- 
signia of rank on red collar patches, similar to 
those worn by enlisted personnel, in lieu of 
shoulderboards on the service and field uniform. 
The Soviet-type shoulderboards will be worn only 
on the dress uniform. Available information on 
the new collar patch rank insignia for officers in- 
dicates that those for general officers will have 
gold piping and display gold rank insignia; those 
for field-grade officers will have yellow piping and 
two longitudinal stripes with silver rank insignia; 
those for company-grade officers will have yellow 
piping and one longitudinal stripe with silver rank 
insignia. Insignia of grade will be the same as 
that described below for shoulderboard insignia. 


Supreme Marshal ... One star and the national em- 
blem wreathed in pine sprays 
Marshal... ....... Same as above, but without the 
pine sprays around the star 
Senior General... Four stars in a straight line 
Colonel General .... Three stars in a straight line 
Lieutenant General. Two stars in a straight line 
Major General ...... One star 
Colonel... .. . Three stars in a straight line 
between two longitudinal 
stripes 
. Two stars in a straight line 
between two longitudinal 
stripes 
Major........ ..... One star between two longi- 
tudinal stripes 
., Four stars superimposed on one 
longitudinal center stripe 
Ce Three stars superimposed on 
one longitudinal center stripe 
Two stars superimposed on one 
longitudinal center stripe 
One star superimposed on one 
longitudinal center stripe 
One longitudinal center stripe 


Senior Captain |. 
Captain .... 
First Lieutenant __. 
Second Lieutenant 


Warrant Officer . 
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(b) ENLISTED MEN — Insignia of grade for 
enlisted men (FIGURE 81-12) are denoted by from 
one to three stars displayed on bright red collar 
patches worn on each side of the collar. In the 
case of sergeants and corporals, stars are super- 
imposed on a plain lengthwise stripe. Enlisted men 
wear both grade insignia and branch devices on the 
shoulder patches. Insignia of grade for enlisted 
personnel are as follows: 


Senior Sergeant... Three stars on center stripe 
Sergeant ............ Two stars on center stripe 
Corporal ............. One star on center stripe 


Private First Class ... Two stars in a straight line 
Private Second Class. One star 


(3) Branch — There is no branch insigne 
for the infantry; plain red collar patches are worn 
to identify these troops. Enlisted men of all other 
branches have identifying metallic devices (FIGURE 
81-13) which are worn on the collar patches. Field- 
and company-grade officers formerly displayed in- 
signia of branch on red collar patches with yellow 
piping, and insignia of grade on the shoulder- 
boards. However, since the recent directive in- 
dicated that officers will wear insignia of grade on 
collar patches in lieu of the shoulderboard insignia 
on the field and service uniform and made no men- 
tion of insignia of branch, it is presumed that both 
rank and branch insignia will be displayed on field- 
and company-grade officers’ collar patches in the 
same manner as for enlisted men. General officers 
wear a circular gold metal disk (the design of this 
insigne is not known) on red collar patches with 
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FIGURE 81-14. CHINESE COMMUNIST GROUND FORCE HEADGEAR 
INSIGNIA 


gold piping. Collar patches worn by parachute 
troops are sky blue. 


(4) Headgear — The headgear insigne worn 
by officers is a gold-edged, five-pointed star on a 
green background on a circular metal convex disk. 
A wreath of gold rice heads surrounds the star, and 
a partial cogwheel in relief is located at the base 
of the disk. In the center of the star are gold 
Chinese characters for “8” and “1” which represent 
“1 August 1927’—Chinese Communist official 
birthdate of the People’s Liberation Army. Senior 
marshals’ or marshals’ service cap insigne has in 
addition a gold-colored leaf ornamentation en- 
circling the metal disk. Enlisted men’s headgear 
insigne is Similar in design to that worn by officers, 
except that it is a smooth convex disk with plain 
outer edge and without the partial cogwheel. Al- 
though most headgear insignia bear the Chinese 
characters for “8” and “1,” a few have been ob- 
served without them. Headgear insignia are il- 
lustrated in FicurE 81-14. 


c. AWARDS AND DECORATIONS — Chinese Com- 
munist military decorations are awarded for hero- 
ism, achievement, and exemplary service. Nor- 
mally they are worn on the left breast, and are 
arranged in order of importance, beginning at the 
top on the inner side. Campaign medals usually 
are metallic brooches of different shapes and 
sizes. Most of them are about the size of a USS. 
20-cent piece and are worn below decorations. Al- 
though the Chinese have customarily worn medals, 
recent reports indicate they are beginning to find 
it more practical to wear the service ribbons. 


The known principal decoration and service 
medals awarded to Chinese Communist personnel 
are listed below. No information is available as 
to the order of precedence. 

Order of August 1—A decoration in three classes 
awarded to personnel who distinguished themselves 


in the Chinese Communist revolution during the pe- 
riod from 1 August 1927 to 6 July 1937. | 
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Order of Independence and Freedom—aA decoration 
in three classes awarded to personnel who distin- 
guished themselves in the revolutionary war, during 
the period of the anti-Japanese war (from 7 July 
1937 to 3 September 1945). 


Order of Liberation—-A decoration in three classes 
awarded to personnel who distinguished themselves 
in the revolutionary war, during the period of the 
‘liberation war” (from 3 September 1945 to 30 June 
1950) . 

Military Hero’s Decoration—A medal awarded only 
to a special group recognized as elite soldiers, termed 
Combat Heroes and Model Troops. Combat Heroes 
are nominated for the title by their own unit, and 
Communist commanders regularly give verbal and 
written recognition for outstanding feats. 


Other medals (and the reason for which they 
are awarded) are: Soldiers’ Distinguished Merit 
Medal Grade 2 (the cause of the Fatherland); 
Medal for Bravery (participation in the liberation 
of North China); Northwest China Campaign 
Medal (participation in the liberation of Northwest 
China); North China Campaign Medal (participa- 
tion in the liberation of North China); Southwest 
China Campaign Medal (participation in the lib- 
eration of Southwest China); South and Central 
China Campaign Medal (participation in the lib- 
eration of South and Central China); Commemora- 
tion Medal (resisting United Nations Forces in 
Korea); Long Live Peace Medal (resisting USS. 
forces in North Korea); Manchuria Campaign 
Medal (participation in the liberation of Man- 
churia); and Triumphant Crossing of the Yangtze 
River Medal (participating in the crossing of the 
Yangtze River). 


d. INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 


(1) General — The individual equipment of 
Chinese Communist troops varies considerably, 
consisting, in addition to indigenously produced 
items, of captured Chinese Nationalist, Japanese, 
and U.S. items and imports from the U.S.8.R. Fac- 
tories in Communist China, however, have in- 
creased production of such equipment, thereby in- 
creasing the uniformity of individual equipment 
for Chinese Communist troops. A large percentage 
of the fabric items now in use are made of cotton 
cloth or canvas and are crudely made, although 
they are serviceable and appear to be adequate for 
field duty. 


(2) Items of issue—Items of individual 
equipment issued to Chinese Communist troops in- 
clude the following: a belt; ammunition bandoleer 
or magazine carrier; provisions bandoleer; car- 
tridge belts of varying capacity and size; apron- 
type grenade carrier; rifle; bayonet; mess kit, can- 
teen; utility pouches of various sizes and shapes, 
containing a metal rice bowl, chopsticks, spoon, 
pint-size canteen, a drinking cup, and toilet ar- 
ticles; smal] first-aid kit; emergency ration carrier; 
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packs; haversacks of various shapes and sizes; 
pick or entrenching tool; mosquito net; blanket; 
towel; underclothing; raincoat; waterproof cape; 
and combination poncho shelter-half. In addition, 
Officers are issued a pistol, a leather holster, and 
leather ammunition cases. 


€. ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT — The Chinese 
Communists have not used standard types of 
quartermaster organizational equipment to the ex- 
tent that they are used in modern Western armies. 
Local civilian resources and improvisation are 
utilized to the greatest extent possible. However, 
under the program to modernize their forces, the 
Chinese Communists have made some progress to- 
ward the modernization and standardization of or- 
ganizational equipment throughout the ground 
forces. Progress is expected to continue with the 
receipt of Soviet equipment and with domestic pro- 
duction of military items. 


(1) Field kitchens — In the field, the stand- 
ard cooking equipment appears to be large caldrons 
and small serving pots, pans, and bowls. A few 
Soviet field kitchens have been observed. This 
equipment is truck-drawn, uses wood for fuel, and 
contains one cooking pot with a capacity of about 
66 gallons—enough to furnish a hot meal for 330 
men. Food is generally prepared at company level 
by the company mess squad. 


(2) Field bakeries — Field bakeries are not 
known to be used in the Chinese Communist 
ground forces. 


(3) Field refrigeration — Field refrigerators 
are not known to be used. Troop units stationed 
in and around large cities, however, make use of 
local refrigeration facilities, such as refrigerated 
motor trucks, railroad ice-cars and refrigerated 
meat processing plants, where hogs and other live 
stocks are butchered and processed daily. In the 
field, meat is issued on the hoof; it is butchered 
in the unit and consumed almost immediately. 


(4) Field baths — Mobile field baths are not 
known to be used in the Chinese Communist 
ground forces. Bathing is done at the nearest 
source of water with improvised facilities at hand. 


(5) Field laundries — Field laundry equip- 
ment is not Known to be used in the Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces. Laundry is generally done 
individually by hand. 

(6) Materials-handling equipment — Infor- 
mation is not available on any materials-handling 
equipment used by the Chinese Communists. The 
following equipment was observed during 1955 and 
1956: 1) a chain-slat conveyor observed in the 
Chinese Communist display at the Damascus In- 
ternational Fair in Syria. This conveyor has a 
transporting capacity of 100 kilograms (220 ibs.); 
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2) a mechanical operated conveyor belt observed 
at the Industrial Trade Fair in Poland; 3) hand 
trucks (platform, 4-wheel) observed in a canning 
factory and on a wharf in Shanghai; and 4) two 
different types of power-driven fork-lift trucks ob- 
served loading supplies on a wharf in Shanghai. 
In addition, the State-operated diesel engine plant 
reportedly is manufacturing three models of power- 
driven fork-lifts. 


(7) Tents — Tents reported in use by the 
Chinese Communist ground forces include pyram- 
idal and squad types, similar to U.S. pyramidal 
M-1934 and U.S. squad M-—1945; small wall tents 
with tent flies; and a poncho shelter-half which is 
being issued in increasing numbers to serve as an 
effective two-man tent. Other tents, reported in 
use are identified only as tents 24’ x 24’; 22’ x 22’; 
20’ x 20’; and 15’ x 15’. 


(8) Petroleum-handling equipment — Five- 
gallon cans, and 30-, 40-, and 55-gallon drums are 
used. The 55-gallon drum closely resembles the 
U.S. Army item. Wooden 55-gallon barrels are 
used generally for heavy greases and heavy oil. 
Dispensing equipment consists of rubber hoses or 
tubes, and hand-operated pumps. A few U.S.-type 
tank trucks, believed to be captured U.S. equip- 
ment, have been observed. 


(9) Aerial supply equipment — Soviet-type 
square parachutes are used by the Chinese Com- 
munists for both personnel and equipment drops. 
This parachute is constructed of panels of silk or 
nylon fabric, and has 22 suspension lines which are 
attached to the canopy so that a vent forms at the 
rear of the canopy during descent. The parachute 
has no apex vent. 


(10) Remount — Since there is a shortage 
of motorized transport, the Chinese Communists 
make maximum use of transport animals as a 
substitute for organic motor transport. Horses, 
mules, and oxen are used to draw heavy wagons 
and carts. Lighter carts are drawn or pushed by 
troops or local laborers. Several types of pack- 
saddles are used for transporting machineguns, 
ammunition, and supplies. 


4, Engineer 


a. GENERAL—The Chinese Communists 
possess limited quantities of several types of ma- 
teriel in most categories of engineer equipment, 
except infrared devices. The inventories are un- 
known, but it is believed that the quantities avail- 
able are adequate for military requirements in 
peacetime operations by Chinese Communist 
standards. With the expanded training program, 
the Chinese Communists have sufficient person- 
nel trained to operate and maintain their hold- 
ings of engineer materiel. 
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b. DEMOLITION EQUIPMENT — The explosives 
used by the Chinese Communists are TNT, picric 
acid, and dynamite. The use of dynamite as a 
combat explosive indicates a shortage of more suit- 
able military explosives. The explosives are pack- 
aged as paper-wrapped blocks, metal-covered pre- 
pared charges, and bangalore torpedoes. Demolli- 
tion accessories are the conventional items for both 
electric (blasting caps, blasting machines, firing 
wire, etc.) and nonelectric (blasting caps, timing 
fuse, fuse lighters, detonating cord, etc.) firing sys- 
tems of native manufacture, supplemented by some 
Soviet items. 

Six arsenals have been reported producing such 
demolition equipment as high explosives for demo- 
lition charges, bangalore torpedoes, friction and 
mechanical fuse lighters, detonating cord, and 
blasting caps. The combined capacity is probably 
sufficient only for some peacetime requirements. 
Therefore, domestic manufacture is supplemented 
by imports from the U.S.5.R. and other Soviet bloc 
nations. The demolition equipment is sufficient 
for Chinese Communist purposes and is employed 
effectively. 


C. MINE-WARFARE EQUIPMENT — The Chinese 
Communist ground forces are capable of waging 
intensive and effective mine warfare. The stand- 
ard Chinese Communist mines are all of basic 
Soviet design and include both Soviet- and Chinese- 
manufactured versions of the following: Wooden 
antitank mine, TMD-B; metallic antitank mine, 
TM-41; wooden antipersonnel mine, PMD-6; and 
shrapnel mine, POMZ-2. Moreover, the Chinese 
Communists have illustrated great ingenuity in the 
field of improvised mine-warfare practices, and in 
combat the standard mines would undoubtedly be 
supplemented by many improvised types. The 
effectiveness of such mines, however, has often 
been limited by the employment of inefficient 
methods of detonating explosive charges. 


When in control of China, the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army produced at least three types of 
mines and two types of pressure-pull fuzes. Re- 
ports indicate that the Chinese Communists did 
not continue the production of these relatively 
complex items but converted production to the 
simpler and more efficient Soviet models. At least 
12 arsenals are capable of producing mines and 
fuzes. Mine-warfare equipment is perhaps the 
only category in which Communist China appears 
to be capable of meeting its domestic requirements 
without the aid of other countries. 

Communist China is not known to manufacture 
mine detectors. It is believed, however, that Soviet 
electronic mine detectors, Model VIM-203, are im- 
ported in small quantities. 
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d. BRIDGING AND STREAM-CROSSING EQUIP- f. INFRARED EQUIPMENT — Communist China 


MENT — During the past year, there has been defi- 
nite indication that Chinese Communist engineer 
units are being assigned and trained with Soviet 
bridging and stream-crossing equipment. This 
equipment consists of unknown quantities of LMN- 
type pneumatic reconnaissance boats, TZI foot- 
bridges, DLP light ponton bridges, N2P-45 steel 
ponton bridges, plus hundreds of BAV-type wheeled 
amphibians. In addition, a small number of U.S. 
Army assault boats, pneumatic reconnaissance 
boats, and LVT tracked amphibians, probably left 
behind by the Chinese Nationalists in 1949, have 
been observed in use for training purposes. 

More than 1,000 expedient-type wooden boats, 
ranging in capacities from 10 to 40 tons, each 
equipped with two automobile engines, reportedly 
were constructed in Communist China. These 
boats presumably are for use in landing opera- 
tions. Approximately 10 plants are known to have 
been engaged in, or capable of, producing military 
bridging and stream-crossing equipment. 

For dry-gap bridging, Soviet practices of impro- 
visation are being followed. Instructions for con- 
structing short-span fixed bridges of bamboo and 
timber for crossing of tanks and artillery are being 
conducted at an engineer school. An unknown 
quantity of Bailey bridging is also available to 
the engineers. 


e. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT — Construction 
equipment held by or available to the ground forces 
from government agencies is inadequate for an 
accelerated military road and airfield construction 
program. Any such program would entail the em- 
ployment of the relatively limitless resources of 
hand labor and improvised man-powered tampers. 

Although Communist China is now engaged in 
a program of industrialization, only limited quan- 
tities of construction equipment have been pro- 
duced. These items are generally lightweight 
types with small capacity, including crane-shovels, 
road rollers, air compressors, diesel engines, rock 
crushers, and concrete mixers. The manufac- 
turing potential of the country is now represented 
by some 30 plants, but many of them are compara- 
tively small in size or so new in the field that their 
production is negligible. Consequently, Com- 
munist China imports a variety of items from the 
U.S.S.R. and the European Soviet satellites, par- 
ticularly Czechoslovakia. Recently, there has 
been an increasing tendency to supplement these 
with imports from other nations, notably the 
United Kingdom, France, and Japan. 

Equipment maintenance facilities are inadequate 
and there is a lack of skilled equipment operators. 
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does not possess or manufacture infrared equip- 
ment. 


g. TOPOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT — Information on 
topographic equipment held by the Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces is limited primarily to the 
few types of surveying instruments being used on 
construction projects in addition to a variety of 
instruments being used by the Surveying and Map- 
ping School in Mukden. 

Although information is lacking on the quantity 
of equipment available, it is believed that the 
ground forces possess limited quantities of survey- 
ing, drafting, and plotting instruments and that 
most of this materiel is being utilized for artillery 
and construction purposes. The types of instru- 
ments used are not as precise as those required in 
establishing the geodetic control network and pro- 
ducing the official topographic maps of the country. 
It is unknown whether the quantity of the army’s 
equipment is adequate to meet military require- 
ments; however, it is believed that the army has 
personnel capable of operating and maintaining 
existing items. 

Several types of topographic equipment are avail- 
able in Communist China. Less precise surveying 
instruments, map reproduction equipment, and 
drawing instruments are produced domestically; 
however, the more precise items are of foreign 
origin. East Germany and Switzerland provide 
90% of the foreign topographic materiel, and 
France and Japan supply the remainder. It is 
believed that the more precise surveying and map- 
ping equipment is held by the National Survey 
and Mapping Bureau. 

In surveying operations, the following instru- 
ments are available: East German (Zeiss, unknown 
model), Soviet (TT-2), and Swiss (Wild, models 
T-—0, T-1, T—2, T-3) theodolites; Japanese repeating 
transits; East German (Zeiss, unknown model), 
Swiss (Wild, models N-0, NK-II, N-III) and do- 
mestic levels; domestic alidades, stadia rods, and 
planetables. At least 10 Wild (Swiss) AT auto- 
graphs have been received in Communist China; 
therefore, photogrammetric methods are believed 
to be utilized in map compilation operations. In 
map drafting, domestically produced instruments 
are believed available. It is known that paper 
cutting machines and lithographic offset presses 
are produced in China. Also, a Japanese photo- 
typesetting machine is available. 


h, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — The Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces are believed to be inade- 
quately equipped with electrical equipment for 
peacetime operations. They are equipped with 
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Soviet-designed electrical equipment (models and 
types unknown), and unidentified Soviet models 
are produced by domestic manufacturers. There 
are also a few generator sets of U.S. and European 
origin. 

The extent of employment of generator sets and 
electric-arc welders is unknown. The use of 
searchlights is believed to be rather extensive as 
numerous military units were observed during the 
Korean conflict utilizing Soviet 150-centimeter 
(59-inch) searchlights, some of which were radar- 
directed sets. 


i. WATER SUPPLY AND PURIFICATION EQUIP- 
MENT -— There is no information on this type 
equipment in use by the Chinese Communists. 
However, water purification tablets are issued to 
the individual soldier for use in his canteen. 


j. CAMOUFLAGE EQUIPMENT — Engineer camou- 
flage equipment in the Chinese Communist ground 
forces is limited to small quantities of nets and 
garnishing materials. For concealment purposes 
almost complete reliance is placed on the use of 
natural materials. 


5. Chemical 


a. GENERAL — Most Chinese Communist chem- 
ical munitions are of U.S., Japanese, or Soviet origin, 
but the quantity of copies of Soviet models produced 
locally with the help of Soviet technicians is in- 
creasing. The heterogeneous nature of this ma- 
teriel is indicated by the reports that gas masks 
issued to Chinese Communist troops in Korea in- 
cluded at least seven different models of Japanese 
civilian and military masKs, two types of US. 
masks, and two of Soviet origin. It is estimated 
that there are now enough masks on hand to equip 
290% of the present military force. 


Much of the U.S. chemical materiel now in use 
by the Chinese Communists was supplied originally 
to the Chinese Nationalist Army during World War 
II. These items were captured along with sub- 
stantial stocks of Japanese CW materiel. Addi- 
tional large quantities of U.S. materiel were cap- 
tured in Korea. The amount or condition of U.S. 
equipment is not known. 


After late 1951, there was a marked increase in 
the issue of gas masks and protective clothing to 
the Chinese Communist forces in Korea. CW ma- 
teriel captured from or reported among Chinese 
troops in Korea includes smoke and incendiary 
munitions and individual protective items. The 
quality of the protective equipment generally dis- 
tributed to line units varies greatly. 
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b. DEFENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


(1) Individual protective items 

(a) GAS MASKS — The latest gas mask as- 
sembly locally produced and issued in limited 
quantities to Chinese troops in Korea for training 
is patterned after the Soviet Shlem-1 hood-type 
facepiece with the MO-2 canister. This mask 
should offer excellent protection against all toxic 
CW agents including the highly toxic nerve agents. 
It may be vulnerable to GB and to BW aerosols by 
backleakage through the outlet valve, but it is 
possible that this deficiency has been corrected by 
adding a double outlet value adapter to the vulner- 
able single outlet valve. This improved feature 
would give it a performance capability equal to 
that of the excellent Soviet GP—4 civil defense gas 
mask. 


Other standard gas masks available to the 
Chinese Communists are World War II models of 
U.S., Japanese, Chinese, and Soviet origin which 
were issued in sufficient quantities during the 
Korean War to equip only the front line Chinese 
Communist troops. All other troops were pro- 
vided with totally useless improvised gauze masks. 
Only a small percentage of the standard masks 
would have provided good protection against nerve 
gas (GB), cyanogen chloride (CK), hydrogen 
cyanide (AC), arsine (SA), or the other standard 
World War Il agents. The rest of the masks would 
furnish only fair to very poor protection against 
these agents; however, they would protect against 
phosgene (CG) and chloropicrin (PS). Most of 
these masks would also filter out mustard (H) 
vapor but would be highly vulnerable to toxic 
smokes and BW aerosols. No new masks were 
ever obtained for exploitation and few were re- 
ported on issue. 

(b) PROTECTIVE CLOTHING AND EQUIP- 
MENT — Chinese Communist troops have been is- 
sued World War II Japanese and Soviet items of 
protective clothing. Large stocks of Japanese 
Type-96 lightweight rubberized suits were taken 
over by the Chinese forces. These suits are still 
serviceable and offer good protection against liquid 
agents. The Type—96 is made of lightweight rub- 
berized fabric which will withstand penetration 
by liquid mustard for over 24 hours although the 
material is 10 to 15 years old. 

Shelter halves have been recommended for use 
against airplane spray attack. A few antigas 
capes have been demonstrated but have not been 
issued. 

(C) PROTECTIVE OINTMENT AND INDIVIDUAL 
DECONTAMINATION PACKETS — Some supplies of U.S. 
Ms ointment, which will neutralize blister gas, 
have been issued to troops. Large stocks of 
World War II Japanese individual decontamina- 
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tion kits are also on hand. The decontaminant, 
although irritating to the skin and requiring time 
for preparation before application, is fairly effec- 
tive against mustard. 


(2) Decontamination materiel—_ The So- 
viet manpack decontamination apparatus RDP-3, 
a hand-pumped three-gallon unit similar to a gar- 
den insecticide sprayer, is capable of disseminating 
toxic agents as well as decontaminants and has 
been available in front line units. Observers have 
reported cistern trucks that should be capable of 
contaminating or decontaminating terrain. 


(3) Detection equipment — Detection equip- 
ment consists of some World War II Japanese 
kits which can detect only a few of the older 
CW agents. 


C. OFFENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


(1) Flamethrower — Flamethrowers have 
been reported in several Chinese Communist units 
in Korea. During the advance by United Nations 
troops in the fall of 1950, three flame guns for the 
Portable Flamethrower, ROKS-3 (Soviet) were 
captured, although no fuel tanks, pressure tanks, 
or other parts were found. The ROKS-3 com- 
prises a vertical fuel tank with a nitrogen flask 
mounted alongside, and a flame gun; the ignition 
assembly consists of a cylinder (mounted at the 
nozzle end of the flame gun) holding 10 cartridges 
which is manually rotated after each shot. This 
flamethrower, which has a capacity of 2.7 gallons 
and a range of 35 yards, was standard in the So- 
viet Army at the end of World War II. At least 
one of the new Soviet triple tank portable flame- 
throwers has been seen in Communist China. The 
Chinese Communists have captured Japanese T--93 
and T-100, U.S. Ml and M2-2 portable flame- 
throwers, and also the “ChiNat 36” which is a 
combination of the Japanese T-100 tank group, or 
a copy of it, with the gun group of the U.S. M2-2, 
or acopy thereof. It has arange of 20 to 30 yards. 

No armored flamethrowers are known to be in 
use by the Chinese Communists, but the Soviet 
FO, an electrically fired emplaced flamethrower 
with a range between 50 and 150 yards may be 
in use. The Soviet 3-cylinder, cart-mounted flame- 
thrower may also be in use by the Chinese. 
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(2) Smoke munitions — Under Soviet tute- 
lage the Chinese have become adept in the use 
of smoke. They have smoke rounds for Japanese 
90-mm and U.S. 60-mm and 4.2-inch mortars 
(probably WP); Japanese 70- and 150-mm, U.S. 
75- and 155-mm, and Soviet 76-, 122- and 152-mm 
howitzers; Japanese 75- and 105-mm, U.S. 90-mm, 
and Soviet 76-, 122-,and 152-mm guns. The Soviet 
BDSh-5, a large smoke pot designed for armored 
vehicles, and the DB-11, a small smoke barrel, have 
been reported. Both are filled with anthracene 
burning mixtures. Smoke is also laid by forcing, 
with compressed air, smoke acid (such as chloro- 
sulfonic acid or titanium tetrachloride) from a 
steel drum through a nebulizer. Two types of 
simple field expedient mortars, somewhat similar 
to a Livens projector, probably used for projecting 
smoke, were found in Korea. An indigenous smoke 
bomb is reported to be available in quantity. 


(3) Incendiary material — The Chinese 
Communists have substantial stocks of white phos- 
phorus-filled mortar and artillery ammunition, 
much of which is manufactured in Chinese arse- 
nals. Various calibers of Japanese WP shells have 
been found in Korea. One recovered round is simi- 
lar to the Japanese Type I, 90-mm mortar shell 
which is used normally with the Type—94 (90-mm) 
Light Mortar. WP shell fragments have been 
identified as parts of the Japanese Model 18, 
150-mm smoke round. It is also believed that 
some U.S. 105-mm white phosphorus rounds were 
obtained. 

Approximately 250,000 pounds of napalm and 
600 napalm drop tanks were captured in Korea 
by the Chinese Communist forces. These stocks 
probably have been supplemented by additional 
quantities of napalm from local sources. 


(4) Toxic munitions — The Chinese Com- 
munists have mustard (H), adamsite (DM), chloro- 
picrin (PS), and chloroacetophenone (CN) in bulk 
storage, and have stocks of World War II Japanese 
150-, 100-, 90-, and 75-mm Shells, and candles, filled 
with diphenylcyanoarsine (DC) or CN. Their con- 
dition is not known. 


(5) Micrometeorology — The Chinese Com- 
munists have received anemometers and ac- 
tinometers from the U.S.S.R., indicating that they 
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have a capability for micrometeorological observa- 
tions. 


6. Medical 


a. SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT — Until recently, 
practically all medical materiel used by the Chinese 
Communists was imported, mostly from the 
U.S.S.R. and its European satellites. Substantial 
evidence exists that the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment has markedly improved its supply status. 


Availability of medicines and drugs is improv- 
ing. Until very recently penicillin was in the re- 
search stage, and aureomycin, terramycin, strepto- 
mycin, and other of the newer antibiotics were 
available only in limited quantities. However, the 
quality of Chinese penicillin and streptomycin is 
still far from satisfactory, although improving. 
Adequate quantities of good-quality sulfa drugs are 
being manufactured and are available to the Chi- 
nese Communist ground forces. 

At present, vaccines and serums seem to be ade- 
quate, from reports of the intensive immunization 
program going on. While these products may not 
meet Western standards, for the most part they 
seem to be effective against epidemic diseases, 
which have been reduced in incidence during the 
past seven years. 

Issue of medical supplies to the individual sol- 
dier is limited to a single first-aid packet and water- 
purification tablets. 

According to confirmed information, the medi- 
cal apparatus industry, a new industry under the 
First Ministry of Machine Building, is being de- 
veloped; and most physiotherapeutic apparatus, 
X-ray machines, and hospital equipment, and some 
surgical instruments are being manufactured in 
several factories and at the Shanghai Precision 
Medical Instrument Plant. However, China still 
depends on outside supply sources-—Sweden, East 
Germany, and the U.S.S.R.—for equipment such as 
electrocardiographs, apparatus for heart and brain 
surgery, and mobile units for mass chest surveys. 

It is believed that with a few more years of re- 
search and increased manufacture of medicines 
and other medical items, China will be able to meet 
at least the minimum requirements for needs of 
its armed forces. 
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b. HOSPITAL FACILITIES — Reliable information 
is lacking on the control and operation of military 
hospitals in Communist China. In peacetime, 
these hospitals probably are under the control of 
the military regions. In wartime, however, some 
hospitals come under the control of tactical com- 
mands. 


Communist China has over 90 large military hos- 
pitals of various types, scattered throughout the 
country. The heaviest concentration of ground 
force hospitals is in the Mukden Military Region 
which reportedly has over 30. District and army 
hospitals are permanent installations. Field and 
area hospitals are relatively mobile and closely 
connected with the tactical forces. Communist 
China reportedly has large numbers of military 
hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoriums, several mental 
hospitals, and several veterans hospitals. No in- 
formation is available as to the total number of 
hospital beds in various district and army hospi- 
tals. It is believed that field hospitals in peace- 
time have bed capacities of 200-300, depending on 
troop strength. 


The highest ranking medical personnel as well 
as those with the best medical background are 
assigned to military hospitals. Many of these hos- 
pitals have training courses in all departments, 
and chiefs of these departments serve as instruc- 
tors as well as in a professional capacity. Hach 
year more hospitals are establishing short courses 
for training nurses and assistant physicians. 

In military hospitals the political indoctrination 
classes and courses are much more strict than in 
civilian hospitals. Many important assignments 
in military hospitals can be held by Communist 
Party members only. 

Research on diseases and various medical sub- 
jects reportedly is conducted in military-hospital 
laboratories, but information on all such research 
is kept secret. 


7. Reference data 


The following figures show the characteristics of 
Chinese Communist infantry weapons, artillery, 
and armored combat vehicles. 
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Figure 81-15. CHINESE 















NOMENCLATURE AND CALIBER 


SYSTEM OF OPERATION 
(COUNTRY OF MANUFACTURE) 





AMMUNITION EFFECTIVE RANGE 


yds. 
PISTOLS: 

7.62-mm TT M1933 and Chinese 
copy, Type 51 (U.S.S.R. and 
Communist China). 

SUBMACHINEQGUNS: 

7.62-mm PPSh M1941 and Chinese 
copy, Type 50 (U.S.S.R. and 
Communist China). | 





Soviet and Chinese 7.62-mm pis- | Recoil, semiauto......... 


tol ball. 












Blowback, selective auto 
or semiauto. 


Soviet and Chinese 7.62-mm pis- 
tol ball. 


330 semiauto; 220 short 
burst; 110 long burst. 








7.62-mm PPS M1943 and Chinese 
copy, Type 43 (U.S.8.R. and 
Communist China). 

7.62-mm Kalashnikov (AK) 
(U.8.8.R.). 


Soviet and Chinese 7.62-mm pis- 
tol ball. 


Blowback, auto fire only..| 220 short burst; 110 long 


burst. 










Soviet 7.62-mm M1943. service 
types only. 


Gas, selective semiauto 
or full auto fire. 


Up to 440 semiauto; up 
to 330 full auto. 


RIFLES AND CARBINES: 

































7.62-mm Carbine M1944 and Chi- | Soviet and Chinese Communist | Manual bolt action, mag | Up to 440.............. 
nese copy, Type 53 (U.S.S.R. and 7.62-mm M1908 rounds. fed. 
Communist China). 

7.62-mm Semiautomatic Carbine | Soviet 7.62-mm M1943 service | Gas, semiauto only...... 440... ee. 
Simonov (SKS) (U.S.S.R.). types only. 

MACHINEGUNS: 
7.62-mm DP/DPM, Light (U.S.8.R.)...} Soviet and Chinese Communist | Gas, auto fire only, air- | 880.................... 
7.62-mm M1908 rounds. cooled. 
ZB-26, Light (Communist China)...| 7.92-mm Mauser service types....] Gas, air-cooled.......... B80....0... 00002 eee 
7.62-mm Goryunov M1948, Heavy | Soviet and Chinese Communist | Gas, auto fire only, air- | 1,100.................. 










(U.S.S.R.). 7.62-mm M1930 rounds only. cooled. 


12.7-mm DShK M1938, Heavy | Soviet and Chinese Communist | Gas, auto fire only, air- | 1,000 (AA) 1,640 (ground) 













(U.S.5.R.). 12.7-mm service types. cooled. 
Figure 81-16. CHINESE COMMUNIST 
NOMENCLATURE AND CALIBER (COUNTRY OF SYSTEM OF OPERATION EFFECTIVE ARMOR PENETRATION 
MANUFACTURE) RANGE 
yds. mm. x yds. x deg. 
90-mm Rocket Launcher, Type 1-35 (1946) | Magneto, manual, single shot 200 125 x any range x 45........... 
(Communist China). 
57-mm Type 386 (1947), Recoilless Rifle | Breech loaded, single shot 350 |..... i 
(Communist China). 
7o-mm Type 52 (1952) Recoilless Rifle | Breech loaded, single shot............} 500 |..... [a 





(Communist China). 
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WEIGHT LOADED 


9.26 w/loaded box 
mag; 11.99 w/drum 
mag. 


8.84 (incl knife bay- 
onet). 


19.6 (empty)........ 


111.78 inet loaded 
belt and box. 


368.17 incl loaded 
belt and box. 


COMMUNIST SMALL ARMS 


CAPACITY OF FEED 
DEVICE 


35-rd box mag; 71-rd 
drum mag, 


35-rd box mag.... 


30-rd box mag...... 


5-rd box mag....... 


10-rd box mag...... 


47-rd drum mag..... 
20-rd box mag...... 


250-rds metallic link 
belt (5 to 50 rd. 
sections). 

50-rd metallic link 
belt. 


INFANTRY ANTITANK WEAPONS 


TYPE-WEIGHT OF PROJEC- |PRACTICAL RATE 


TILE (LBS.) 


HEAT-18.5......... 


HEAT-5.4.......... 


HEAT~—n a; HE-n a 
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OF FIRE 


rds. per min. 


55 w/tripod... 


ARMED FORCES 


PRACTICAL RATE OF 


rds, per min. 


8 rds in 10 to 15 sees. 


40 to 50 semiauto; 
90 to 100 short 
burst; 150 long 
burst. 


40 semiauto; 90 to 
100 full auto. 


50 to 60............ 


300 to 3850.......... 


WEIGHT 


lbs. 


STATUS/QUANTITY 


Standard/n a........ 


Standard/n a.... 


Standard/n a... .... 


Standard/n a....... 


Standard/n a........ 


Standard/n a........ 


Limited standard/n a. 


Standard/n a... 


Standard/n a..... 


STATUS/QUANTITY 


Standard/5,400 est 


Standard/2,600 esé........... 


Standard/1,900 est 
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REMARKS 


Chinese Type 50 takes box magazine 
only. 


Two versions exist, one with wooden 
stock and one with folding metal 
stock. 


A rifle by U.S. Army standards. Has 
permanently attached folding bay- 
onet. 

A rifle by U.S. Army standards. 


Czechoslovak-type. Chinese nomen- 
clature unknown. 
Copies of this weapon may also be 


produced in Communist China. 
Primarily used for light AA defense 


on ground tripod and on ring mount 
for vehicle use. 


REMARKS 


Chinese copy of U.S. 3.5-inch M20. 
Based on U.S. models. Has an effec- 


tive range of 1,000 to 1,400 yds. 
Has a two-wheel carriage. 
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Figure 81-17. CHINESE COMMUNIST GRENADES 





NOMENCLATURE AND TYPE FILL- 
TYPE (COUNTRY OF WEIGHT ING- WEIGHT 
MANUFACTURE) PUZED (LBS. ) 

HEAT, Type 3 (1943), | 1.6....... MG...... 
Hand (Communist 
China). 

Offensive/ Defensive, | 1.3 approz..|... NG...... 
Stick (Communist 
China). 

Offensive, Hand | 0.88....... TNT-.23... 
(RG-42) (U.S.8.R.). 

Defensive F1, Hand | 1.54. TNT-.12... 
(U.S.S.R.). 

HEAT, hand (RPG- | 6.5.... TNT-1.31.. 
43) (U.S.8.R.). 

HEAT, Hand (RPG-— | 2.43.......] TNT-1.25.. 


6) (U.8.8.R.). 


NOMENCLATURE AND CALI- 
BER (MM) (COUNTRY OF 
MANUFACTURE) 


FIELD: 
76mm Field Gun M1942 
and Chinese copy, Type 
54 (1954) (U.S.5S.R. 
and Communist China). 
85-mm Divisional Gun 
D-44 (U.8.8.R.). 


122-mm Howitzer M1938 
and Chinese Commu- 
nist copy, Model n a 
(U.S.8.R. and Com- 
munist China). 

122-mm Field Gun M1931/ 
37 (U.S.S.R.). 


152-mm Gun Howitzer 
11937 (U.S.S8.R.). 
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HORIZONTAL RANGE 


17,100 w/HE: 
w/AP. 


12,900 w/HE... 


22,750 w/HE....... 


18,900 w/HL.... 





1,200 


NIS 394A 


TYPE FUZE AVERAGE 
RANGE 

Instantaneous | 17 to 22 
(all ways im- 
pact). 

Instantaneous | 33 to 44 
or delay (0 est, 
to 6 secs). 

3.2 to 4.5 sec | 35....... 
delay. 

3.2 to 4.5 sec |] 40....... 
delay. 

Instantaneous | 17 to 22, 
impact. 

Instantaneous | 17 to 22 


(all ways im- 
pact). 


ARMOR PENETRATION 


mm, x yds. x deg. 


69 x 547 x 0 w/APHE- 
T; 92 x 547 x0, 75 x 
547 x 30 HVAP-T. 


111 x 547 x O, 90 x 547 
x 30 w/APHIs-T; 138 
x 547 x 0, 113 x 547 x 
30 w/HVAP-T. 

100 x any x0 wW/HEAT. 


147 x 1,094 x 0 w/ 


APHE-T. 


123 x 547 x 0, 100 x 547 
x 30 w/APBC-T. 


EFFECTIVE 
RADIUS 
FRAGMEN- 
TATION 


8.7 approz. 


16 to 22... 


16 to 24... 


22. ke 
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STATUS REMARKS 


Chinese copy of 
Japanese Type 
3-B AT grenade. 

Stick grenades 
manufactured in 
variety of shapes 
and types, but 
all are based on 
the German M24 
and Japanese 
Type 98 stick 
grenades. 


Limited stand- 
ard. 


Limited stand- 
ard. 


Standard...... 


Similar to U.S. 
fragmentation 
grenade Mk. 2. 

Penetrates up to 
75-mm of armor. 

Penetrates up to 
100-mm of = ar- 
mor. 


Standard...... 


Standard...... 


Standard...... 
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TYPE-WEIGHT OF PRO- 


JECTILE (LBS.) 


HE-13.67; APHE-T- 


14.33; 
6.72. 


HVAP-T-11. 


HE-48: HEAT-29 


HE-47.97 and 55.12; 
HE-48 and 565; 
APHE-T- and CP- 


59. 


HE and CP-88 and 96; 
APBC-T-108. 





MUZZLE VELOCITY 


SSS |) 


ft. per sec. 
HE-2,231; APHE-T- 
HVAP-T- 2,041; HVAP-T- 
3, 167. 
APHE-T-21; | HIX-2,600; APHE-T- 
2,600; HVAP-T- 
3,380. 


HE~-1,690; HEAT-n a. 


HE-1,870 and 2,625; 
CP-2,625; APHE-T- 
2,625. 


HE and CP-—925 to 


2,150; APBC-T- 
1,970. 
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Figure 81-18. CHINESE COMMUNIST MORTARS 

NOMENCLATURE WEIGHTS: 

AND CALIBER (RAVELING/ MAXIMUM RATE OF FIRE TYPE-WEIGHT OF STATUS/ REMARKS 

(COUNTRY OF FIRING RANGE PROJECTILE (LBS.) QUANTITY 

MANUFACTURE) __ 

lbs. yds. rds. per min. 

82-mm Type 20 | 144/144...... 3,100....... 15 to 25........ HIts-8.6......... Limited stand- | A Nationalist model 
(1931) (Nationalist ard/n a. not continued in 
China). production by 

Communists. 

82-mm M1937 | 123.46/134.48.| 3,826....... Up to 25....... Hli~w/M1 fuze- | Standard/na..| Some Soviet 82-mm 

(U.S.S.R.). 7.3; HE-w/MP mortars M1941 and 
fuze-6.83; M1943 (ballisti- 

Smoke-7.63. cally similar to 

M1937) may also 

be held. May be 

in production in 

Communist China. 

120-mm M1938 and | 606/1,102 w/o | HE-6,236...]| Up to 15 w/o | HE-35.05; Standard/2,100 | The M1938 and 
M1943 (U.S.8.R. caisson; relaying; up Smoke-36.38; est. M1943 differ in 
and Communist 2,536 w/ to 6 relaying Incendiary—38. only minor details. 
China). caisson. after each Ballistic character- 

round. istics and ammuni- 
tion are identical. 
Indigenous produc- 
tion of a Chinese 
Communist version 
of the M1943 con- 
firmed in 1957. 

160-mm M1943 | 2,380/2,480...{/ 5,500....... Bove cece cece HE-88.......... Standard/n a..| A breech-loading, 
(U.S.8.R. and smooth bore mor- 
Communist China). tar. Small num- 

bers of this weapon 
are in the hands of 
troops. 

COMMUNIST ARTILLERY 

TRAVERSE ELEVATION 

RATE OF FIRE LIMITS LIMITS WEIGHT STATUS/ QUANTITY REMARKS 

rds. per min. deg. deg. lbs. 

es 5 —5 to +37....| 2,460 (firing and | Standard/1,300 est.... 
traveling) (w/o 
limber). 

15........00.2, 54....0..0.... —5 to +35.. 3,800 (firing and | Standard/see remarks. | Only limited numbers of this gun 
traveling). are now in the hands of troops. 

6.0... ee 5] 0 —3 to +65....| 4,960 (firing and | Standard/1,900 est... . 
traveling) (w/o 
limber). 

5 to6.........] 68............ —2to +65....] 15,700 (firing); ) Standard/see remarks. | Held only in limited quantity. 
17,450 (travel- 
ing). 

ee ys —2to +65....| 15,700 (firing); | Standard/700 est 
17,500 (travel- 
ing). 
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ANTITANK: 

57-mm Antitank Gun 
M1943 and Chinese 
Communist version, 
Type 55 (1955) 
(U.S.S.R. and Commu- 
nist China). 

ANTIAIRCRAFT: 

37-mm Antiaircraft Gun 
\11939 and Chinese ver- 
sion, Type 55 (1955) 
(US.S.R. and Commu- 
nist China). 

85-mm Antiaircraft Gun 
M1939 (U.S.8.R.). 


100-mm Antiaircraft Gun 
KS-19 (U.S.S.R.). 


FIELD ROCKET LAUNCHERS: 


132-mm Rocket 
Launcher M13 
(U.S.S.R.). 


COMBAT VEHICLE: 
76-mm Assault Gun 
M1942/43 (SAU-76) 
(U.S.S.R.). 


Tank Gun 
(ZIS-853) 


85-mm 
M1944 
(U.S.S.R.). 


100-mm Assault Gun 
M1944 (D-108S) 
(U.S.8.R.). 


122-mm_ Assault Gun 
M1931/44 (A198) 
(U.S.S.R.). 


Tank Gun 
(D-25) 


122-mm 
M1943 
(U.S.5.R.). 


152-mm Assault Gun 


M1937/43 (ML-205) 
(U.S.S.R.). 
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HORIZONTAL RANGE 


yds. 


9.186 w/HIe (indirect)... . 


8,750. . 


Cr ee | 


14,545 ballistic capa- 


bility; 6,100 indirect 
fire est.; 1,640 direct 
fire, 


15,316 ballistic capa- 
bility; 10,500 indirect 
fire (vehicle level); 
1,640 normal direct 
fire. 

22,974 ballistic capa- 
bility; 15,316 indirect 
fire est; 1,640 normal 
direct fire. 

22,747 ballistic capa- 
bility; 14,222 indirect. 
fire (vehicle level); 
2,200 normal direct 
fire. 

16,410 ballistic capa- 
bility; 10,940 w/HI 
indirect fire est; 2,188 
normal direct fire. 

14,880 ballistic capa- 
bility; 9,850 indirect 
fire (vehicle level); 
2,200 normal direct 
fire. 


NIS 394A 


ARMOR PENETRATION 


mm, x yds. x deg. 


106 x 547 x 0, 86 x 547 
x 30, w/APHI-T; 
140 x 547 x 0, 100 x 
547 x 30 w/HVAP-T. 


51 x 328 x 0, 40 x 328 x 
30 w/AP-T. 


111 x 547 x 0, 91 x 547 
x 380, w/APHE-T; 
138 x 547 x 0, 1138 x 
547 x 30 w/HVAP-T. 

135 x 1,094 x 0, 110 x 
1,094 x 30 w/APHE- 


69 x 547 x 0 w/APHEE- 
T; 92 x 547 x 0, 75 x 
547 x 30 w/HVAP-T. 


102 x 1,094 x 0 w/ 
APHE-T; 138 x 547 
x 0, 113 x 547 x 30 
w/HVAP-T. 


135 x 1,094 x 0, 110 x 
1,094 x 30 w/APHE- 
T. 


147 x 1,094 x 0 w/ 
APHE-T. 


138 x 1,094 x 0, 129 x 
1,094 x 30 w/APHE- 
T. 


123 x 1,094 x 0, 100 x 
1,094 x 30 w/APBC- 
T. 


TYPE-WEIGHT OF PRO- 
JECTILE (LBS.) 


HE-8.27; APHE-T- 
6.92; HVAP-T-3.88: 
API-T-6.92. 


HE-T-1.61; AP-T- 
1,70: HVAP-T-1.37. 


HE-20.28; APHE-T- 
20.28 and 21.23 


HVAP-T-11.02. 
HE-35; APHE-T- 
34.2. 


HE-fin-stabilized—94. . 


Hie-13.67; APHE-T- 
14.33;  HVAP-T- 
6.72; HEAT-11.68. 


HE-21; APHE-T- 
20.4: HVAP-T-11. 


HiIi-35; APHE-T- 
34.2; HVAP-T- 
22.5; APC-T-n a. 


Hi-48 and 55; APHE- 
T-55; CP-55. 


HE and APHE-T-55.. 


APBC-T-108; HIE and 
CP 88 and 96. 
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TIGURE 81-19 


MUZZLE VELOCITY 


EEE i 


ft. per sec. 


HE-2,296; APHE-T- 
3,248: HVAP-T- 
4,167; API-T-3,248. 


HE-T-2,887; AP-T- 
2,887; HVAP-T- 
3,150. 

HE-2,953; APHIs-T- 
2,953; HVAP-T- 
3,379. 

HE and APHE-T- 
2,953. 


HE-~2,231; APHE- 
T-2,041; HVAP-T- 
3,167; HISAT-n a. 


HE-2,575; APHE-T- 


2,598; HVAP-T- 
3,379. 


HE-2,953; APHE-T- 


2,953: HVAP-T- 
Te a, 
HE-1,870 to 2,625; 


APHE-T-2,625; CP- 
2,625. 


HE, APHE-T, and 
APHIZSC-T-2,562; 
HEAT-n a. 


HIE and CP 925 to 


2,150:  APBC-T- 
1,970. 
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ELEVATION 
LIMITS 


—5 to +85.. 


= 3 TOr 82.4.4. 


~—3 to +85.. 


+15 to +45... 


—5 to +15.. 


—5 to +25.... 


—2to +17.... 


—4to+15.... 


~—4 to +15 on 
JS-1 and 2; 
—3 to +20 
on JS-3. 


=9 tO: bh 206d 5 


WEIGHT 


2,535 (firing and 
traveling) (w/o 
limber). 


4,630 (firing and 
traveling). 


10,802 
11,023 
ing). 


(firing) ; 
(travel- 


20,000 (firing)..... 


14,152 
hicle). 


(incl ve- 


STATUS/QUANTITY 


Standard/3,100 est.... 


Standard/1,500 est. ... 


Standard/1,500 esf.... 


Standard/see remarks. 


Standard/120 est...... 


Standard/200 est...... 


Standard/900 est...... 


Standard/40 est..... 


Standard/n a......... 


Standard/n a......... 


Standard/see remarks. 
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REMARKS 


Characteristics are for Soviet 


weapon. 


Effective ceiling is approximately 
4,500 feet. Characteristics are 
for Soviet weapon. 


Irffective ceiling is approximately 
30,000 feet. The Soviet 
M1944, a modified version of 
the M1939, may also be held. 

Ii ffeetive ceiling is about 39,000 
feet. Only limited numbers 
are in the hands of troops. 


Is 16-round launcher mounted on 


6 x 6 truck. 


Mounted on Soviet SU 76. 


Mounted on Soviet T-~34/85. 


Mounted on Soviet SU 100. 


Mounted on Soviet JSU 122 (A 
19-5). 


Mounted on Soviet JS-series 


heavy tanks. 


Mounted on Soviet JSU 152. 
Held only in limited quantity. 
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FiaureE 81-20. CHINESE COMMUNIST 


er ah PS eG N I S 3 9 A 
NOMENCLATURE WEIGHT ARMOR THICKNESS (IN.) 
(COUNTRY OF COMBAT | CREW Turret or Hull 
MANUFACTURE) LOADED superstructure 7 

U.S.tons 
TANKS: 
T-34/85, Medium 3d D 0.8 to 3.0..... 0.6 to 1.8..... 
(U.S.5.R.). 
JS-2, Heavy (U.S.8.R.).| 50.6 4 1.2 to 4.3.....] 0.8 to 5.3..... 
SELF-PROPELLED ASSAULT 
ARTILLERY: 
SU-76 (U.S.8.R.)..... 12.3 4 0.6 to 1.0..... 0.4 to 1.0..... 
| 
Soviet SU-100 33.1 4 0.8 to 3.0.....] 0.8 to 3.0..... 
(U.S.S.R.). 
Soviet JSU-122 (A- 50.6 5 0:6: to. 3-5: 2624) O28 603.5%; «.- 
198) (U.S.8.R.). 
JSU-152 (U.S.8.R.)...1 50.6 | 5 | 06to3.5.....) 0.8 t03.5.... 
ARMORED CARS: 
BA-64 (U.S.8.R.).....] 2.64 2 OOD Sa otc, aca 0.2 to 0.6..... 











ARMAMENT 


1 85-mm Tank Gun 
M1944 (ZIS-S53). 

2 7.62-mm DT MG, one 

coaxial and one in Jull 

front. 
122-mm tank Gun 

M1943 (D-25). 

3 7.62-mm DT Tank MG, 
one coaxial, one in tur- 
ret rear, one in hull front. 

112.7-mm DShK AAMG. 


— 


— 


76-mm Gun M1942/43 
(SAU-76). 

7.62-mm DT or DTM 
MG (not always pres- 
ent}. 

100-mm Gun M1944 
(D-108); no secondary 
armament. 

122-mm Gun M1931/44 
(A198). 

12.7-mm DShK AAMG. 
152-mm Gun M1937/ 
43 (ML-208). 

12.7-mm DShK AAMG. 


_— 


— 


_ 


= 


— 


17.62-mm DT MG....... 


ENGINE 


V-type, 12-cy!, diesel; 
493 hp at 1,800 rpm. 


V-type, 12-cyl, diesel; 
012 hp at 2,000 rpm. 


2 6-cyl, gas; 140 hp at 
2,300 rpm. 


V-type, 12-cyl, liquid 
cooled, diesel; 493 hp 
at 1,800 rpm. 

V-type, 12-cyl, liquid 
cooled, diesel; 512 hp 
at 2,000 rpm. 

V-type, 12-eyl, liquid 
cooled, diesel; 512 hp 
at 2,000 rpm. 


4-cyl, gasoline; 50 hp at 





L. Personalities 


1. Biographical sketches 


The 11 personalities whose biographies follow 
have been selected on the basis of position cur- 
rently held rather than by rank. Biographies on 
additional military and military-politico personali- 
ties may be found in NIS 39A, Key Personalities. 


P’ENG Te-huai, Marshal, Minister of National Defense, 
a Vice Chairman of the National Defense Council, Vice 
Premier of the State Council, member of the Politburo 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, and a member of the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress—P’eng was born about 1899 
in Hunan Province. As a youth he served in the 
Hunan provincial army, and was selected for officer 
training at the Hunan Military Academy. Upon gradu- 
ation he was assigned to garrison duty as a battalion 
commander and by 1927 he commanded the Ist Regi- 
ment, Independent 5th Division, 35th Nationalist Army. 
During this period he came under Communist influ- 
ence. In 1928 he joined the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) following a mutiny in which he took 1,000 troops 
with which he organized the Fifth Red* Army of the 


* The adjective “Red” was used by the Chinese Com- 
munists to distinguish their units from Nationalist 
units having the same numerical designation prior 
to 1937. 
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2,800 rpm. 


Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army under Chu 
Te. P’eng and his troops were left behind to garrison 
Ching-kang-shan when Chu Te and Mao Tse-tung left 
in January 1929. As part of Li Li-san’s policies, then 
dominant in the CCP, P’eng was assigned the task of 
capturing the Hunan provincial capital of Ch’ang-sha in 
1930. His troops took the city on 28 July and held it 
until Nationalist counterattacks forced him to evacu- 
ate on 3 August. P’eng regrouped his troops, then 
known as the III Red Army Corps, and, joined by Chu 
and Mao with the I Red Army Corps, launched a second 
attack on Ch’ang-sha which also failed. Escaping to 
southern Kiangsi, P’eng served as a vice chairman of 
the Hunan-Hopeh-Kiangsi Soviet and was appointed 
a member of the People’s Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil. When the Communists began their Long March 
in 1934, P’eng led the vanguard. In 1935, when it was 
decided that Chu Te would remain in Szechwan, P’eng 
succeeded him as commander of the First Front Red 
Army, and together with Mao provided the leadership 
during the last stages of the Long March. After the 
Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, the Communists 
reorganized their military units and Chu Te was ap- 
pointed commander with P’eng as his deputy com- 
mander of the Eighth Route Army. P’eng was elected 
to the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party some 
time after 1945. From 1947 to 1954, Chu was the com- 
mander and P’eng was the deputy commander of the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA). P’eng served con- 
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currently as commander of the Northwest People’s 
Liberation Army (1947-1948), and as commander of the 
First Field Army of the PLA (1949-1954). 

When a central government was organized in Peiping 
(Pei-p’ing) in October 1949, P’eng was appointed vice 
chairman of the People’s Revolutionary Council and a 
member of the Central People’s Government Council. 
From 1952 to 1954 he was also a member of the State 
Planning Commission. 

P’eng commanded the Chinese People’s Volunteers 
(CPV) in Korea from October 1950 until September 
1954, when he was recalled from Korea and appointed 
Minister of National Defense, a Vice Chairman of the 
National Defense Council, and a Vice Premier of the 
State Council. He is also a deputy in the First Na- 
tional People’s Congress, elected as a representative of 
the CPV. His only Known travels outside of China 
have been a visit in 1955 to East Germany and his 
attendance at the Warsaw Conference as an observer; 
on his way home he visited in the U.S.S.R., and in No- 
vember 1957 he attended the 40th anniversary of the 
October Revolution in Moscow where he also acted as 
chief of a visiting Chinese Communist military mission. 


In October 1955, he was given the rank of marshal, 
and received the three highest Chinese Communist 
awards—the Order of August First, first class; the 
Order of Independence and Freedom, first class; and 
the Order of Liberation, first class. 
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Gradi- 
ent 


deg. 


35 Standard/900 esi... 


The JS-1 differs from this tank 
primarily in frontal armor 
arrangement. 


36 Standard/40 csé.... 


30 Standard/na..... 


35 Standard/40 esl.... 


36 Standard/n a...... 


36 Standard/n a. 


30 Standard/70 est.... 


SU Yu, Senior General, Chief of the General Staff, Peo- 


ple’s Liberation Army, member of the National De- 
fense Council, member of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, and a deputy to the Ist 
National People’s Congress—General Su was born about 
1909, probably in Hunan Province. He attended the 
Hunan Provincial Second Normal School in Heng-yang 
where he joined the Communist Youth League in 1926. 
Expelled from school for leftist agitation and to escape 
a government order for his arrest, Su fled to Wu-han 
where, in 1927, he joined a students’ corps attached to 
an independent regiment commanded by the late Yeh 
Ting. Su Yu joined the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) in 1927 and shortly thereafter was transferred 
to Nan-ch’ang, Kiangsi Province, as a platoon com- 
mander under Yeh T’ing, then commanding the 24th 
Division, Fourth Nationalist Revolutionary Army. Su 
took part in the Nan-ch’ang uprising on 1 August 
1927, and from 1928 to 1930 he served first as company 
commander and later as battalion commander in Chu 
Te’s Fourth Red Army. When Ch’en I formed the 
Twenty-second Red Army in 1930, Su Yu was assigned 
to command its 64th Division. When the Twenty-sec- 
ond Red Army was disbanded after heavy losses in 
December 1930, Su Yw’s division was absorbed into the 
Fourth Red Army, then under Lin Piao. From 1932 
to 1935, he was chief of staff of Fang Chih-min’s X Red 
Army Corps in the Northeast Kiangsi Soviet. After 
Fang Chih-min’s capture and execution by the Nation- 
alists in January 1935, Su Yu assumed command of the 
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X Red Army Corps and joined Ch’en I and other 
leaders, who had been left behind in the Kiangsi- 
Fukien-Chekiang border area when the Long March 
began in 1934, and for the next two or three years con- 
ducted guerrilla operations. 

When the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, Nation- 
alist-Communist cooperation led to the creation of the 
New Fourth Army under Yeh T’ing. Su Yu was ap- 
pointed as deputy to Ch’en I, commander of the army’s 
ist Column. Following Yeh T’ing’s capture in the 
New Fourth Army Incident of January 1941, Ch’en I 
was named acting commander of the army with Su Yu 
commanding the Ist Division and the Central Kiangsu 
Military District. In 1945, Su was elected an alternate 
member of the CCP’s Seventh Central Committee. In 
1946 Su Yu became deputy commander of the New 
Fourth Army. Su later served as deputy commander 
of the East China People’s Liberation Army (1947-1948) 
and deputy commander of the Third Field Army and 
East China Military Area (1949-1954). When the Third 
Field Army moved into Shanghai (Shang-hai) in 1949, 
Su served under Ch’en I as a vice chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Military Control Commission and 
succeeded Liu Po-ch’eng as Chairman of the Nanking 
Military Control Commission in 1949. He was also a 
vice chairman of the East China Military and Admin- 
istrative Committee (1949-1952), and a vice chairman 
of the East China Administrative Committee (1953- 
1954). 

When the People’s Republic of China was organized 
in October 1949, Su became a member of the People’s 
Revolutionary Military Council (PRMC). In 1952 he 
became deputy chief of the PRMC general staff. When 
the government was reorganized in 1954, Su Yu was 
made Chief of the General Staff and appointed to the 
National Defense Council. In 1956 he was elected to 
full membership in the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party. He made his first reported 
trip abroad in 1952 when he accompanied Chou En-lai 
to Moscow for Sino-Soviet negotiations. In November 
1957, Su was a member of the Chinese Communist Mili- 
tary Mission to the U.S.S.R. In 1955 he was awarded 
the rank of senior general, and was given the three 
highest Chinese Communist awards—the Order of 
August First, first class; the Order of Independence and 
Freedom, first class; and the Order of Liberation, first 
class. 


T’AN Cheng, Senior General, a Vice Minister of National 


Defense, Director of the General Political Department 
of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), member of the 
National Defense Council, member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), a secre- 
tary of the Party Secretariat, and a member of the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s Con- 
geress—T’an Cheng was born in Hunan Province around 
1903. He reportedly received a middle school education 
and joined the Communist Party in 1927. T’an served 
as Mao Tse-tung’s private secretary during 1927 and 
1928. In 1930 he was assigned as director of the politi- 
cal department of the Twelfth Red Army. He made 
the Long March reportedly as the director of the politi- 
cal department of an army group. After arriving in 
Shensi Province, it is believed that he entered the 
Red Army Academy and was graduated with the first 
class in 1936. T’an was then assigned as director of 
the Organization Department of the General Political 
Department of the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army. When the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, 
T’an became deputy director of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Eighth Route Army, a position he held 
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until 1945. Between 1943 and 1945 T’an was concur- 
rently deputy political commissar and director of the 
Political Department of the Shansi-Suiyuan and 
Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border Regions Joint Military 
District. 

In the winter of 1945, following the surrender of 
Japan, T’an was transferred to Manchuria to become 
director of the Political Department of the Northeast 
Democratic United Army, commanded by Lin Piao, with 
P’eng Chen as political commissar. T’an concurrently 
held the position of deputy political commissar of the 
Northeast Military District. For a time during 1946 
he acted as a Communist representative on the North- 
east Mobile Truce Team of Peiping Executive Head- 
quarters during the mediation mission of General 
George C. Marshall. When Lin Piao’s forces were re- 
organized as the Fourth Field Army of the PLA in 1949, 
T’an Cheng became deputy political commissar under 
Lo Jung-huan, and was director of the field army’s 
political department. He served under Lo until 1953 
when he succeeded him as political commissar of the 
Fourth Field Army. After the Fourth Field Army 
moved into China proper in 1949, T’an served on Mili- 
tary Control Commissions in Tientsin (T’ien-ching) , 
Peiping (Pei-p’ing), and Wu-han, and held various 
politico-military positions in the Central-South area 
and South China area. 

When the Communist government was reorganized 
in 1954, T’an Cheng was elected a member of the stand- 
ing committee of the First National People’s Congress, 
and became a member of the National Defense Council 
and a Vice Minister of Defense. At the same time he 
also became deputy director of the PLA General Politi- 
cal Department under Lo Jung-huan. In December 
1956, shortly after becoming a full member in the 
Central Committee of the CCP and his election to the 
Party Secretariat, T’an Cheng succeeded Lo Jung-huan 
as Director of the General Political Department. In 
November 1957, T’an was a member of the Chinese Com- 
munist Military Mission to the U.S.S.R. 

In October 1955, T’an Cheng was given the rank of 
senior general and received the three highest Chinese 
Communist awards—the Order of August First, first 
class; the Order of Independence and Freedom, first 
class; and the Order of Liberation, first class. 


HUNG Hsueh-chih, Colonel General, Director of the Gen- 


eral Rear Service Department of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army General Staff, member of the National De- 
fense Council, an alternate member of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, and a 
member of the National People’s Congress—General 
Hung was born around 1910, probably in Kiangsi Prov- 
ince. Although Hung is an “old guard’ Communist, 
little is known of his early life. He may have served 
in the Fourth Front Red Army between 1931 and 1935 
and probably joined the Party during this period. He 
may have made the Long March. By 1945 he was 
serving in north Kiangsu as chief of staff of the 3d 
Division of the New Fourth Army. It is believed that 
he went to Manchuria in 1946, and in 1948 he had 
become commander of the 6th Column of the North- 
east People’s Liberation Army under Lin Piao. When 
Lin Piao’s forces were reorganized in 1949, Hung was 
made commander (some sources say deputy com- 
mander) of the XV Army Group of the Fourth Field 
Army. He took part in the Fourth Field Army’s sweep 
into central and south China in 1949. Hung then 
served in several assignments under Yeh Chien-ying 
in Kwangtung Province. He became a member of the 
Kwangtung Provincial People’s Government Council, 
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member of the Canton Municipal Military Control 
Commission, and second deputy commander of the 
Kwangtung Military District. It is not known when 
Hung first went to Korea, but by 1952 he was reported 
as director of the Chinese People’s Volunteers (CPV), 
General Rear Service Department. 

When the Communist regime was reorganized in 
1954, Hung was elected as a deputy representing the 
CPV in the First National People’s Congress. He be- 
came a member of the National Defense Council, and 
in 1955 became deputy director of the General Rear 
Services Department under Huang K’o-cheng. He be- 
came director of this department in December 1956 
shortly after becoming an alternate member of the 
Central Committee of the Party. 

In October 1955 Hung was given the rank of colonel 
general and received the three highest Chinese Com- 
munist awards—the Order of August First, fist class; 
Order of Independence and Freedom, first class; and 
the Order of Liberation, first class. 


HSIAO K’o, Colonel General, a Vice Minister of National 
Defense, Director of the General Training Department 
of the People’s Liberation Army General Staff, a mem- 
ber of the National Defense Council, member of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), and a member of the First National People’s 
Congress—Hsiao K’o was born in 1909 in Hunan Prov- 
ince. About 1923 he entered a lower normal school for 
two and one-half years. While there he became inter- 
ested in military science and also in revolutionary 
ideas. He ran away from home in 1926, and walking 
to Canton (Kuang-chou), enlisted in the 65th Supple- 
mentary Gendarmes Regiment of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Denying that he graduated from the Whampoa Military 
Academy, Hsiao has stated that he absorbed all the 
knowledge of the Whampoa officers by keeping his ears 
open. After four months with the gendarmes regi- 
ment, he became company political director of the 
24th Division of the Fourth Nationalist Army. Hsiao 
took part in the Northern Expedition which the Na- 
tionalists and Communists had jointly launched against 
the northern warlords. He joined the CCP in June 1927 
after the Party had broken with the Kuomintang. 
When the Nan-ch’ang uprising occurred on 1 August 
1927, Hsiao was serving as a company commander under 
Yeh T’ing. After some months of guerrilla warfare, 
he finally joined Mao Tse-tung and Chu Te at Ching- 
kang-shan in 1928 and was assigned aS a company 
commander in the Fourth Red Army headed by Chu. 
In 1929 Hsiao was promoted to the command of a 
regiment and by 1931 he had become a divisional com- 
mander. In 1932 Hsiao was transferred to the Hunan- 
Hupeh-Kiangsi Soviet and assumed command of the 
Sixth Red Army. He joined Ho Lung in October 1934 
in the Hunan-Kweichow border area and the two men 
created the Second Front Red Army with Hsiao as 
deputy commander under Ho. They made the Long 
March together and in 1937 Hsiao was appointed to 
reorganize the Thirty-first Red Army. When the Sino- 
Japanese War started, Hsiao was assigned as deputy 
commander of the 120th Division under Ho Lung. In 
1938 he was transferred to become a deputy commander 
of the Chansi-Hopeh-Chahar Military District under 
Nieh Jung-chen. In 1946 he was appointed commander 
of the Hopeh-Jehol-Liaoning Military District. In late 
1948 Hsiao became deputy commander of the II Army 
Group of Nieh’s North China PLA, and in 1949 he 
became chief of staff of Lin Piao’s Fourth Field Army, 
and later was concurrently chief of staff of the Central- 
South Military Area. In late 1950 or early 1951, Hsiao 
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was reported as chief of the General Training Depart- 
ment of the People’s Revolutionary Military Council. 
When the regime was reorganized in 1954, Hsiao was 
appointed a Vice Minister of National Defense, became 
a member of the National Defense Council, and was 
elected as a deputy to the First Czechoslovak National 
sports festival (Spartakiade) in Prague during June 
1955. He was promoted to full membership in the 
Central Committee of the CCP in 1956. When Mar- 
shal Liu Po-ch’eng was relieved as chief of the Gen- 
eral Training Department of the PLA General Staff 
in November 1957, Hsiao was named to fill this post. 

In October 1955 Hsiao K’o was given the rank of 
colonel general and received the three highest Chinese 
Communist awards—the Order of August First, first 
class; Order of Independence and Freedom, first class; 
and the Order of Liberation, first class. 


HSIAO Hua, Colonel General, Director of the General 


Cadres Department of the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) General Staff, a deputy director of the General 
Political Department of the PLA General Staff, a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party (CCP), a deputy secretary of the CCP Con- 
trol Committee, and a member of the First National 
People’s Congress—Hsiao Hua was born about 1911 in 
Kiangsi Province. He joined the Chinese Communist 
forces in 1929 at their new base at Jui-chin. Hsiao 
became a foot Soldier under Lin Piao, then commander 
of the 28th Regiment of the Fourth Red Army, and 
later became a member of the Communist Youth League 
and joined the CCP. He apparently impressed his 
superiors, for in 1932 he was director of the Youth 
Department of the Political Department of the I Army 
Group, and two years later he was youth organizer 
for the entire Communist forces. Hsiao is a veteran 
of the Long March. Between 1937 and 1949, he held 
a variety of military positions including that of divi- 
sion political commissar, military district commander, 
and director of the political department of a division 
and a military district. 

As the Communists approached their 1949 victory 
in China, Hsiao Hua once again worked as a specialist 
in youth activities. In August 1949 he headed a dele- 
gation sent to the Second World Youth Festival in 
Budapest, Hungary. After the festival he took the 
delegation on a tour of Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R. At that time 
he was elected as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the World Federation of Democratic Youth. On his 
return, Hsiao became a deputy director of the General 
Political Department of the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council. In 1956 he succeeded Lo Jung-huan 
as director of the General Cadres Department and 
continued to serve as a deputy director of the General 
Political Department under the new director, T’an 
Cheng. Hsiao was promoted to full membership in the 
Central Committee of the CCP in 1956. 

In 1956 he received the rank of colonel general and 
was given the three highest Chinese Communist 
awards—the Order of August First, first class; Order 
of Independence and Freedom, first class; and the 
Order of Liberation, first class. He also holds the 
Czechoslovak Military Order of the White Lion for 
Victory. 


YEH Chien-ying, Marshal, a Vice Chairman of the Na- 


tional Defense Council, Director of the Inspectorate 
of the Armed Forces, member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), and a 
member of the Standing Committee of the First Na- 
tional People’s Congress—Yeh was born in about 1898 
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in Kwangtung Province. As a boy he was sent to 
Malaya and from about 1913 to 1915 he lived with an 
uncle who was a businessman in Singapore. Yeh’s 
secondary education was received at a middle school, 
presumably after his return from Malaya. Under the 
influence of the republican revolution, Yeh decided to 
follow a military career, and in 1919 graduated from 
the Yunnan Military Academy. Yeh entered military 
service as a junior officer under a Kwangtung warlord. 
In 1924 he became an instructor and deputy director 
of the Training Department of the Whampoa Military 
Academy in Canton (Kuang-chou). In 1925 he served 
as commander of the Cadets Training Regiment and 
later that year and in 1926 served with the 21st Divi- 
sion of Ho Yin-ch’in’s First National Army, first as 
chief of staff and then as commander. At the time of 
the Northern Expedition, Yeh became chief of staff 
of the 12th Division of the Fourth Nationalist Army. 
After the capture of Wu-han, Chang Fa-k’uei was 
given the command of the Fourth Army and II Army 
Group with Yeh as his chief of staff. Yeh had re- 
tained the concurrent command of the Cadet Training 
Regiment which was moved to Wu-han, and was also 
associated with the Central Military and Political 
Academy in Wu-han. This city was the seat of a left- 
wing government and Yeh, falling under Communist 
influence, joined the CCP in 1927. Ordered back to 
Canton with the Cadet Training Regiment, he used 
his cadets to provide the main support for an uprising 
that resulted in the establishment of the Canton Com- 
mune. A Nationalist counterattack destroyed the 
commune, and Yeh escaped to Hong Kong. In 1928, 
he went to the U.S.S.R. where he studied at the Com- 
munist University for Toilers of China or the Red 
Army Military Academy, and traveled in Germany. 


When Yeh returned to China in 1931, he entered the 
Kiangsi Soviet. Between 1932 and 1937 he alternated 
with Liu Po-ch’eng as president of the Red Army Acad- 
emy and chief of staff of the Chinese Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army. Yeh took part in the Long March. 
When Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped at Sian 
(Hsi-an) in December 1936, Yeh accompanied Chou 
En-lai on the Communist delegation that effected 
Chiang’s release. After the start of the Sino-Japanese 
War in 1937, Yeh successively headed Communist liai- 
son offices in Sian, Nanking (Nan-ching), and Han- 
kow (Han-k’ou). After conducting a guerrilla train- 
ing school in 1938, Yeh was recalled to Yenan (Fu-shih) 
to become Chief of Staff of the Eighth Route Army, a 
position he held until 1945. He was elected to mem- 
bership in the Central Committee of the CCP in 1945. 
In 1946, Yeh served as the chief Chinese Communist 
representative at Peiping Executive Headquarters, 
established under the mission of General George C. 
Marshall. After the failure of the mission was an- 
nounced in early 1947, Yeh returned to Yenan where 
he later became Chief of Staff of the PLA. 


When the Communists took Peiping (Pei-p’ing) in 
January 1949, Yeh was named head of the municipal 
government and chairman of the Peiping Municipal 
Control Commission. In September Yeh was trans- 
ferred to his native Kwangtung to become director of 
the provincial government, military, and party organi- 
zations established there. When the Communist gov- 
ernment was established in 1949, Yeh was made a 
member of the Central People’s Government Council 
and the People’s Revolutionary Military Council 
(PRMC). Yeh became acting commander of the Cen- 
tral-South Military Area and the Fourth Field Army 
of the PLA in 1952. In June 1954 he became a vice 
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chairman of the PRMC. When the government was 
reorganized in 1954, Yeh was given his present positions 
on the National Defense Council, National People’s 
Congress, and General Staff of the PLA. In December 
1956, Yeh led a military goodwill mission to Burma. 
In November 1957, Yeh was the deputy chief of the 
Chinese Communist Military Mission to the U.S.S.R. 
In February 1958 he headed a military goodwill mis- 
sion to India. In March 1958, Yeh was named presi- 
dent and political commissar of the newly established 
Academy of Military Science of the PLA. 

In October 1955, Yeh was given the rank of marshal 
and received the three highest Chinese Communist 
awards—the Order of August First, first class; Order 
of Independence and Freedom, first class; and the 
Order of Liberation, first class. 


CH’EN Hsi-lien, Colonel General, Commander of Artil- 


lery of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), member 
of the National Defense Council, and alternate member 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), and a member of the First National 
People’s Congress—-Ch’en Hsi-lien was born about 1907 
in Hupeh Provinee. In about 1926 or 1927, Ch’en is 
believed to have joined in a local peasant uprising 
with a group labeled both as “bandits” and “native”’ 
Communists. Ch’en’s activities during the next few 
years are obscure, but he probably moved with the 
Fourth Front Army from Szechwan to Shensi in 1936 
to join the main Chinese Communist force and may 
have then attended the Red Army Academy in Yenan 
(Fu-shih). When the Sino-Japanese War began in 
1937, Ch’en was given command of the 769th Regiment 
of the 385th Brigade, 129th Division, of the Kighth 
Route Army. Ch’en’s regiment distinguished itself in 
actions against the Japanese and Ch’en was shot 
through the cheek. By 1938 he had become deputy 
commander of the 385th Brigade and later was com- 
mander of the brigade. He apparently spent the re- 
mainder of the war operating in the Shansi-Hopeh- 
Shantung-Honan Military District. In 1947, Ch’en 
was commander of the Third Column of the Central 
Plains PLA under Liu Po-ch’eng, and concurrently 
commander of the West Anhwei Military District. In 
1948 his column was redesignated the 1lith Army, III 
Army Group, Second Field Army. In 1949 he was made 
commander of the III Army Group, and chairman of 
the Chungking Municipal People’s Government. In 
1950 Ch’en became a member of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council and of the Southwest Mili- 
tary and Administrative Committee. About 1950 he 
was identified as commander of the PLA Artillery Forces. 
When the regime was reorganized in 1954, Ch’en was 
named to the National Defense Council and elected to 
the First National People’s Congress. In 1956 he was 
elected as an alternate member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CCP, and he was a member of the Chinese 
Communist Military Mission to the U.S.S.R. in Novem- 
ber 1957. In October 1955, Ch’en was given the rank 
of colonel general. 


HSU Kuang-ta, Senior General, commander of Armored 


Forces of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), mem- 
ber of the National Defense Council, member of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), and a member of the First National People’s 
Congress—Hsu Kuang-ta was born about 1902 in Hunan 
Province. He is a graduate of the Whampoa Military 
Academy near Canton (Kuang-chou), and served as 
an officer in the National Revolutionary Army during 
the Northern Expedition of 1925-1927. It is believed 
that Hsu joined the CCP during the mid- or late 1920’s, 
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and although his activities during the Kiangsi Soviet 
period are unknown, he made the Long March. After 
the Long March, Hsti went to the U.S.S.R., presumably 
for advanced military training. Returning to China in 
the winter of 1937-1938, Hsu was assigned as a lecturer 
at the Anti-Japanese Military and Political University, 
and also headed the university’s General Affairs De- 
partment. Later he was a staff officer in the head- 
quarters of the Communist military high command 
and then was briefly associated with intelligence 
activities. 

In 1943 Hsu was in command of an independent regi- 
ment attached to the Highth Route Army’s 120th Divi- 
sion commanded by Ho Lung, and remained in com- 
mand of troops in the Shansi-Suiyuan Military Dis- 
trict until the Japanese surrender. In 1946 he was 
assigned to the Communist delegation of Peiping Execu- 
tive Headquarters set up by the Marshall Mission and 
served on the Taiyuan and Mukden Field Teams. When 
the mediation attempts broke down, Hsu returned to 
troop command under P’eng Te-huai’s Northwest PLA. 
When that force was redesignated the First Field Army 
in 1949, Hsu was commander of its II Army Group. He 
also was a member of the Northwest Military and 
Administrative Committee. In 1950 he was appointed 
commander of the PLA’s Armored Forces. When the 
government was reorganized in 1954, Hsti was elected 
to the First National People’s Congress and named to 
the National Defense Council. In 1956 he was elected 
to full membership on the Central Committee of the 
CCP. Hsitt was a member of the Chinese Military Mis- 
sion to the U.S.S.R. in November 1957. 

In October 1955, Hsti was given the rank of senior 
general and received the three highest Chinese Com- 
munist awards—the Order of August First, first class; 
the Order of Independence and Freedom, first class; 
and the Order of Liberation, first class. 


YANG Ch’eng-wu, Colonel General, Commander of the 


Peiping-Tientsin Garrison Command, Commander of 
the Air Defense Command of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA), member of the National Defense Coun- 
cil, an alternate member of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), and a member 
of the First National People’s Congress—-Yang Ch’eng- 
wu was born about 1904 in Fukien Province. Details 
of his education and early career are not available, but 
there are unconfirmed reports that he received mili- 
tary training in the U.S.S.R. Yang became associated 
with the Chinese Communist forces by 1932 when he 
was an Officer in units of the First Front Red Army. 
He made the Long March and then attended the Anti- 
Japanese University in Yenan (Fu-shih) about 1937. 
After graduation he was assigned as a regimental com- 
mander in the Eighth Route Army’s 115th Division of 
which Nieh Jung-chen was deputy division commander. 
Yang served throughout the Sino-Japanese War as 
the commander of the Central Hopeh Military Sector 
of the Shansi-Chahar-Hopeh Military District, and was 
the officer in command of Communist troops operat- 
ing in the Peiping (Pei-p’ing)-Tientsin (T’ien-ching) 
area immediately after the Japanese surrender. From 
1946 to 1948 Yang commanded the 3d Column of Nieh 
Jung-chen’s Shansi-Chahar-Hopeh PLA. In June 1949 
Yang was appointed garrison commander in Tientsin 
and was also elected to the Tientsin Municipal People’s 
Government Council, posts he held into 1952. During 
the same period he concurrently commanded an army 
group in Nieh Jung-chen’s North China Military Area. 
Yang may have served in Korea in 1951 or 1952. In 
September of 1952, however, he was in Peiping as dep- 
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uty commander and chief of staff of the North China 
Military Area, and by 1953 he was deputy commander 
of the Peiping-Tientsin Garrison Command. He ap- 
parently became the garrison commander in 1955 and 
commander of the Air Defense Command in 1956. In 
1954 he became a member of the First National People’s 
Congress and a member of the National Defense Coun- 
cil. He was elected an alternate member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CCP in 1956. Yang visited the 
U.S.S.R. in 1955. 

Yang was given the rank of colonel general in 1955 
and was awarded the Order of Independence and Free- 
dom, first class, and the Order of Liberation, first class. 


LO Jui-ch’ing, Senior General, Commander and Political 


Commissar of the Public Security Forces of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA), Minister of Public Security, 
member of the National Defense Council, director of 
the 1st Staff Office of the State Council, member of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), and a member of the First National 
People’s Congress—Lo Jui-ch’ing was born about 1907 
in Szechwan Province. Lo graduated from the Cen- 
tral Military Academy, Wu-han, in 1927, and following 
the split between the Kuomintang and the CCP he took 
part in the Nan-ch’ang uprising of 1 August 1927. Lo 
joined the CCP in 1928. During 1928 and 1929 he 
served as a political worker with the Communist 
forces at Ching-kang-shan. He served briefly in 1930 
as political commissar of the 11th Division of the Fourth 
Red Army. Reportedly made director of the Political 
Defense Bureau of the I Red Army Group in 1931, 
Lo is said to have participated in the building of a 
Communist intelligence network. Lo made the Long 
March and was then assigned as the director of a 
political department of an unknown military unit. He 
attended the Red Army Academy and graduated with 
the first class in 1936. He was then assigned to the 
school as chief of instruction. In 1937 and 1938, Lo 
was vice chairman of the Anti-Japanese University 
(formerly the Red Army Academy). From 1940 to 
1945, he was director of the Political Department of 
the Field Headquarters of the Eighth Route Army. In 
June 1945 he became an alternate member of the CCP 
Central Committee. Lo served as chief of staff to the 
Communist delegation of Peiping Executive Headquar- 
ters, set up under the Marshall Mission in 1946. After 
the resumption of the civil war, Lo returned to Shansi 
to become the political commissar of the 2d Column 
of the North China PLA. From 1948 to 1949 he served 
under Nieh Jung-chen as director of the Political 
Department of the North China Military Area and as 
political commissar of the XIX Army Group. 

When the Communist government was established in 
1949, Lo was named Minister of Public Security, a 
member of the Government Administration Council, 
member of the People’s Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil, and a member of the People’s Procurator General’s 
Office. He was a member of the Political and Legal 
Affairs Committee from 1949 to 1952 and served as one 
of its vice chairmen from 1952 to 1954. By 1953 Lo 
had become commander and political commissar of 
the PLA Public Security Forces. Also during 1953, he 
was a member of the Chinese Communist delegation 
that attended Stalin’s funeral. When the government 
was reorganized in 1954, Lo continued in his post as 
Minister of Public Security, was given direction of the 
Ist Staff Office of the State Council, became a member 
of the National Defense Council, and was made a mem- 
ber of the First National People’s Congress. 
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In October 1955 Lo was given the rank of senior 
general and received the three highest Chinese Com- 
munist awards—the Order of August First, first class; 
Order of Independence and Freedom, first class: and 
the Order of Liberation, first class. 


2. List of personalities 


Senior officers of the Chinese Communist De- 


fense Agencies and Ground Forces are listed in the 


following roster by name, position, rank, and year 


of birth. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COUNCIL 


MAO Tse-tung.. 

CHU Te........ 

PENG Te-huai. 

LIN Piao....... 

LIU Po-ch’eng.. 

HO Lung....... 

CHVEN T....... 

TENG Hsiao- 
ping 

LO Jung-huan. . 

HSU Hsiang- 
ch’ien 

NIEH Jung- 
chen 

YEH Chieh- 
ying 

CBR’ENG Chien. 

CHANG Chih- 
chung 

FU Tso-i....... 


Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 


Marshal 
Marshal 
Marshal 


Marshal 


1893 
1886 
1899 
1908 
1892 
1896 
1901 
1900 


1902 
1902 


1899 


1898 


1891 
1885 


1893 


Chairman 

Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 


Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 


Vice Chairman 


Vice Chairman 


Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman 


Vice Chairman 


MINISTRY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


P’ENG Te-huai. 


HSIAO K’o..... 

HUANG K’o- 
ch’eng 

T’AN Cheng.... 

LIAO Han- 


sheng 
HSIAO Hsiang- 


jung 
SU Yti...... 
CH’VEN Keng... 
LI K’o-nung.... 


CHANG Tsung- 


hstin 
HUANG K’o- 
ch’eng 
CHANG Ai- 
ping 


FU Ch’iu-t’ao. .. 


YEN Kuei-vao, 
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Marshal 
Colonel 
General 
Colonel 
General 
Senior Gen- 

eral 
Senior Gen- 
eral 
na 


Lieutenant 
General 


Senior Gen- 
eral 
Senior Gen- 
eral 
Colonel 
General 
Colonel 
General 
Senior Gen- 
eral 
Colonel Gen- 
eral 
Colonel Gen- 
eral 


1899 
1888 


1909 


1902 


1903 


7 a 


1909 


1904 


1907 


1904 


1902 


na 


Minister 
Vice Minister 


Vice Minister 
Vice Minister 
Vice Minister 
Vice Minister 


Director, General Of- 
fice 


GENERAL STAFF PL.l 


Chief 

Deputy Chief 

Deputy Chief 

Deputy Chief 

Deputy Chief 

Deputy Chief 

Deputy Director, Op- 
erations Division, 
General Staff De- 
partment 

Deputy Director, Gen- 


eral Staff Depart- 
ment 
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GENERAL STAFF PLA (Continued) 


T’AN Cheng.... 


KAN Ssu-ch’i. . 


HSIAO Hua.... 


FU Chung..... 


HUNG Hsiieh- 


chih 


CHOU Ch’un- 


ch’uan 


CHANG Ling- 


pin 


LI Chii-k’uei.... 


YEH Chien- 


ying 


HSTAO K’o.... 


P’?ENG 
hui 


CHANG Tsung- 


hstin 


YU Ch'in-li.... 


HSIAO Hua. . 


CH’UAN Chu. . 


TENG Hua.... 


WU Hsin- 


ch’uan 


WANG Hsin- 


ting 


HSU Shih-yu.. . 


PI Ting-chiin . . 


HUANG Yung- 


sheng 


CHEN Tsai-tao. 


HSIEH Fu-chih. 


HO Ping-yen... 


CHANG Kuo- 


hua 


CWEN Ming-i. . 


Shao- 


Senior Gen- 
eral 

Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Colonel Gen- 


eral 
7L @ 


Lieutenant 
General 


na 


Marshal..... 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Lieutenant 
General 
Colonel Gen- 

cral 
Colonel Gen- 
eral 


1903 


1907 


1911 


1897 


1910 


nwa 


1916 


1898 


1909 


1906 


1904 


Director, General Po- 
litical Department 
Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral Political De- 


partment 
Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral Political De- 


partment 

Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral Political De- 
partment 

Director, General Rear 
Services Department 

Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral Rear Services 
Department 

Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral Rear Services 
Department 

Political Commissar, 
Rear Services De- 
partment 

Director, Inspectorate 
of the Armed Forces 

Director, General 
Training Depart- 
ment 

Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral Training De- 
partment 

Deputy Director, Gen- 


eral Training De- 
partment 
Director, General Ii- 


nanee Department 
Director, General Ca- 
dres Department 
Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral Cadres Depart- 
ment 


MILITARY REGIONS 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 

Lieutenant 
General 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 

Colonel Gen- 
eral 

Colonel Gen- 
eral 

Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 

Colonel Gen- 
eral 

Colonel Gen- 
eral 


Colonel Gen- 
eral 

Lieutenant 
General 

Major Gen- 
eral 


1900 


1910 


na 


1907 


1909 


19185 


1910 


1903 


1900 


mea 


Commander, Mukden 
Military Region 
Deputy Commander, 
Mukden Military 
Region 
Commander, Tsinan 
Military Region 
Commander, Nanking 
Military Region 
Commander, Foochow 
Military Region 
Deputy Commander, 
Foochow Military 
Region 
Commander, Canton 
Military Region 
Commander, Wuhan 
Military Region 
K’un- 
Re- 


Commander, 
ming Military 
gion 

Commander, Chengtu 
Military Region 

Commander, Tibet 
Military Region 

Deputy Commander, 
Tibet Military Region 
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MILITARY REGIONS (Continued) ALPHABETICAL INDEX (Continued) 
WANG En-mao. Lieutenant a Commander, Sinkiang CHU Teh...... Marshal 1886 Vice Chairman, Na- 
General Military Region tional Defense Coun- 
CHANG Hsi- Major Gen~ na Deputy Commander, cil 
ch’in eral Sinkiang Military CH’UAN Chu... Colonel Gen- na Deputy Director, Gen- 
Region eral eral Cadres Depart- 
KUO Pao-shan.. Major Gen- a Commander, Lanchou ment 
eral Military Region CHUNG Kuo- na na Commander, Twenty- 
ULANFU...... Colonel Gen- 1903 Commander, Inner ch’u third Army 
eral Mongolia Military FU Ch’iu-t’ao... Colonel Gen- 2a Deputy Director, Op- 
Region eral erations Division, 
YANG Yung.... Senior Gen- 1906 Commander, Chinese General Staff De- 
eral People’s Volunteers partment 
(Korea) FU Chang...... Colonel Gen- 1897 Deputy Director, Gen- 
eral eral Political De- 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX partment 
CHANG Ai- Colonel Gen- na _ Deputy Chief, General FU Chung-pi.... na na Commander, Sixty- 
ping eral Staff third Army 
CHANG Chih- 1885 Vice Chairman, Na FU Tsoi....... 1893 Vice Chairman, Na- 
chung tional Defense Coun- ‘ional Defense Coun- 
cil ; ; 
CHANG Hsi- Major Gen- na Deputy Commander, HA N Hsien- Colonel Gen- 1913 Commander, Fortieth 
‘h’in eral Sinkiang Militar chu eral Army 
“ ens y HO Lung....... Marshal 1896 Vice Chairman, Na- 
Region tional Defense Coun- 
CHANG Jen- na 1913 Commander, Twenty- cil 
ch’u sixth Army HO Ping-yen.... Colonel Gen- 1900 Commander, Chengtu 
CHANG Kuo- Lieutenant na Commander, Tibet eral Military Region 
hua General Military Region HSIAO Ch’iian- na na Commander, Forty- 
CHANG Ling- Lieutenant 1916 Deputy Director, Gen- fu sixth Army 
pin General eral Rear Services HSIAO Hsiang- Lieutenant na_ Director, General Of- 
Department jung General fice, Ministry of Na~ 
CHANG T’ien- Lieutenant na Commander, Forty- tional Defense 
yun General seventh Army HSIAO Hua.... Colonel Gen- 1911 Director, General Ca- 
CHANG Tsung- Colonel Gen- 1904 Deputy Chief, Gen- eral dres Department; 
hstin eral eral Staff; Deputy Deputy Director, 
Director, General General Political 
Training Depart- Department 
ment HSIAO K’o...... Colonel Gen- 1909 Vice Minister of Na- 
CHANG Tsu- na na Commander, Sixtieth eral tional Defense; Di- 
liang Army rector, General 
CH’EN Fang- na na Commander, Sixty- Training Depart- 
jen eighth Army ment 
CH’EN Hua- na na Commander, Thirty- HSIAO Ying- Major Gen- 1912 Commander, Sixty- 
t’ang first Army t’ang eral fifth Army 
CH’EN Hsi- Colonel Gen- 1907 Commander of Artil- HSIEH Fu-chih. Colonel Gen~ na Commander, K’un- 
lien eral lery eral ming Military Re- 
CH’VIEN Hung... na na Commander, Twenty- gion 
eighth Army HSU Hsiang- Marshal 1902 Vice Chairman, Na- 
CHVEN T....... Marshal 1901 Vice Chairman, Na- ch’ien tional Defense Coun- 
tional Defense Coun- cil 
cil HSU Kuang-ta.. Senior Gen- 1902 Commander, Armored 
CH’EN Keng... Senior Gen- 1904 Deputy Chief, Gen- eral Forces 
eral eral Staff HSU Shih-yu... Colonel Gen- 1907 Commander, Nanking 
CH’EN Ming-i.. Major Gen- na Deputy Commander, eral Military Region 
eral Tibet Military Re- HUANG Ch’ ing- na 1918 Commander, First 
gion t’ing Army (CPV) 
CH’EN Ming- Colonel Gen- 1900 Commander, Fifty- HUANG K’o- Senior Gen- 1902 Vice Minister of Na- 
jen eral fifth Army ch’eng eral tional Defense; 
CHEN Tsai-tao. Colonel Gen- 1903 Commander, Wuhan Deputy Chief, Gen- 
eral Military Region eral Staff 
CH’ENG Chien. 1891 Vice Chairman, Na- HUANG Yung- Colonel Gen- 1910 Commander, Canton 
tional Defense Coun- sheng eral Military Region 
cil HUNG Hsiieh- Colonel Gen- 1910 Director, General 
CHIANG Yung- na na Commander, Thirty- chih eral Rear Services De- 
hui eighth Army partment 
CHOU Ch’un- na na Deputy Director, Gen- KAN Ssu-ch’i... Colonel Gen- 1907 Deputy Director, Gen- 
ch’uan eral Rear Services eral eral Political De- 
Department partment 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX (Continued) 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX (Continued) 


IKXUO Pao-shan.. Major Gen- na Commander, Lanchou TS’E NG Yse- Lieutenant 1904 Commander, Tliftieth 
eral Military Region cheng General Army 
LI Ch’eng-fan... na na Commander, Thir- TUNG Ch’i-wu. Colonel Gen- 1898 Commander, Sixty- 
teenth Army eral ninth Army 
LI Chii-k’uei.... na na Political Commissar, ULANFU...... Colonel Gen- 1908 Commander, Inner 
Rear Services De- eral Mongolia Military 
partment Region 
LI Ix’o-nung.... Colonel Gen- 1907 Deputy Chief, General WANG In-mao. Lieutenant »a@ Commander, Sinkiang 
eral Staff General Military Region 
LI Ta.......... Colonel Gen- 1888 Vice Minister of Na- WANG Hsin- Colonel Gen- na Commander, Tsinan 
eral tional Defense ting eral Military Region 
LIAO Cheng- n a 1910 Commander, Twen- WANG Kuo- Colonel Gen- na Commander, Forty- 
kuo tieth Army hsiang eral first Army 
LIAO Han- na na Vice Minister of Na- WU Hsin-ch’tian. Lieutenant 1910 Deputy Commander, 
sheng tional Defense General Mukden Military 
LIN Piao....... Marshal 1908 Vice Chairman, Na- Region 
tional Defense Coun- WU Yung- na na Commander, Twenty- 
cil hsiang first Army 
LIU Po-ch’eng.. Marshal 1892 Vice Chairinan, Na- YANG Yung.... Senior Gen- 1906 Commander, Chinese 
tional Defense Coun- eral People’s Volunteers 
cil (Korea) 
LO Jui-ch’ing... Senior Gen- 1907 Minister of Public YANG Ch’eng- Colonel Gen- 1904 Commander, Peiping- 
eral Security; Com- wu eral Tientsin Garrison 
mander and Politieal Command 
Commissar, Public YEH Chien-ying. Marshal 1898 Vice Chairman, Na- 
Security Forces tional Defense Coun- 
LO Jung-huan... Marshal 1902 Vice Chairman, Na- cil; Director, Inspec- 
tional Defense Coun- torate of the Armed 
cil Forces 
MAO Chiin- na na. Commander, Forty- YEH Fei....... Colonel Gen- 1909 Cominander, Foochow 
ving third Army eral Military Region 
MAO Tse-tung.. 1893 Chairman, People’s YEN K’uei-yao. na na Deputy Director, Gen- 
Republic of China eral Staff Depart- 
MU Hei Te-je... na nae Commander, Fifth ment 
Army YIN Hsien-ping. na na Commander, Sixteenth 
NIEH Jung- Marshal 1899 Vice Chairman, Na- Army 
chen tional Defense Coun- YU Chvin-li..... Lieutenant ma_ Director, General Fi- 
ell General nance Department 
P’ENG Shao- Colonel Gen~ 1906 Deputy Director, Gen- 
hui eral eral Training De- M. Quasi-military and other ground forces 
partment ole 
PENG Te-huai. Marshal 1899 Minister of National 1, Militia 
Defense ; eyege ; Teg, 
P’l T’ing-chiin.. Colonel Gen- 1915 Deputy Commander, The People S Militia, a part-time paramilitary 
eral Foochow Military force which is not a part of the People’s Liberation 
Region Army, traditionally has been part of the Chinese 
SU Yii......... Senior Gen- 1909 Chief, General Staff Communist organization. In its present form the 
eral People’s Militia has its origin in the Common Pro- 
SUN Chi-hsien.. Lieutenant ma Commander, Twenty- gram of 1949 which stated: “The People’s Republic 
| General second Army . of China will enforce the system of People’s Militia 
DAN Cheng... Senior Gen- 1903 eel Denaetment to maintain local order, lay the foundation for 
Vice Minister of Na. national mobilization, and prepare for the en- 
tional Defense forcement of an obligatory military service system 
T’ANG Liang... Colonel Gen- 1900 Political Commissar, at the appropriate moment.” Local directives and 
eral panking Military regulations published in 1950 made all males be- 
egion . 
TENG Hsiao- 1900 Vice Chairman, Na. Ween the ages of 18 and 395, other than those in 
ping tional Defense Coun- the armed forces, subject to militia service. 
cil The militia is believed to function almost en- 
TENG Hua..... Colonel Gen- 1900 Commander, Mukden . . 
oral Military Region tirely in the rural areas. Although the Commu- 
TING Sheng... nea 1905 Commander, Fifty- Nist authorities have announced that 5% of the 
fourth Army population eventually will belong, lecal authorities 
TS’ENG Shao- Lieutenant »a Commander, Twelfth probably select only the more politically reliable 
shan Gencral Army d ‘Naces ha nlv 0 rt b 
TSENG Ssu-vti. Lieutenant 1909 Commander, Sixty- and SOMe VINAsS ve only one or two mem ers. 
General fourth Army As members are usually farmers who have little 
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Spare time, training is generally limited to occa- 
Sional night meetings. However, in some areas the 
militia apparently is called up for a training cycle 
of two or three months during seasonal lulls in 
farming activities, after which they return to their 
civilian pursuits. The militia has no uniform, but 
special insignia may be worn on the shoulder or 
on the back of clothing when on duty. The arma- 
ment of militia units varies with the military 
importance of the area in which they are located. 
Those in rural areas along the seacoast reportedly 
are equipped with conventional light infantry 
weapons and receive training that enables them to 
reinforce regular army units. In more remote or 
less sensitive areas they may be armed with spears, 
swords, clubs, and outmoded rifles. 


The Militia Service Law (1955) established a re- 
serve but also required the People’s Militia to pre- 
serve local security and to protect production and 
construction. Discharged servicemen are being 
urged to either join the militia or serve as instruc- 
tors, perhaps as part of their reserve obligation. 
Given improved training, leadership, and organiza- 
tion, the People’s Militia may develop into an effec- 
tive home guard organization. Eventual amal- 
eamation of the Militia with the Reserve is possible. 


2. PLA production and construction units 


The People’s Liberation Army production and 
construction units are units having a military or- 
eanization and a hard core of veteran soldiers, but 
engaged almost entirely in public works or agri- 
cultural production for the state. 


Most production and construction units are lo- 
cated in the Sinkiang Military Region; although 
not formally organized until 1954, the Sinkiang 
Production and Construction Army Group had its 
origin as an amalgamation of regular communist 
units and defeated Nationalist troops in the area 
in 1949. Since then, the force has absorbed large 
numbers of students, peasants from Hast China, 
and some engineering and technical personnel. No 
firm estimate of strength is feasible but there are 
at least 150,000 such troops. 


The various units have differing missions. 
Agricultural units are developing and expanding 
agriculture in farm areas and are opening pre- 
viously uninhabited or nonproductive areas. 
Transportation units are undertaking the trans- 
portation of construction equipment, machinery, 
and daily necessities for the people. The engineer- 
ing units are building iron and steel refineries, 
textile mills, water conservancy projects, and some 
office buildings. Some units are reported engaged 
in reforestation projects. 


Production and construction units probably have 
local security responsibilities for the areas where 
they are stationed, and probably would be reorgan- 
ized into regular units in a national emergency. 
However, with the addition of many civilians and 
the present lack of formal military training, these 
units have lost much of their military capability. 
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